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VERY one’s memory 

goes back to school 
days and associates the 
name Spencerian with easy- 
writing pens. 


For more than half a 
century, these pens have 
been recognized as stand- 
ard, and it might seem that 
there isn’t a chance to be 
original or interesting in 
advertising them. 

But Spencerian advertis- 


ing is the evidence to the 
contrary. 


Part of our work has been 
to invent new methods of 


stressing the fact that 
Spencerians are made in 
many styles—a Spencerian 
for every kind of writing. 


In the present campaign, 
for instance, we will capi- 
talize common curiosity 
regarding different hand- 
writing. 

A booklet has been de- 
signed, written by an expert 
on the significance of hand- 
writing, and this, with 12 
pens, is offered for ten cents 
to induce magazine readers 
to become better acquainted 
with the many varieties of 
Spencerian pens. 


The account of the Spencerian Pen Co. of New York is 
one of the many in which our energies. are devoted to the 
profitable advertising of small things. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


Philadelphia 
New York Boston Chicago 








( This is Advertisement Number Sixty-three of a Series) 
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Earth, Sun & Co., Ltd. 


The Farmer is a part- 
ner of the most solid con- 
cern—Earth, Sun & Co., 
Ltd.—the original pro- 
ducers of all wealth. 


For years he sold his 
products at close to cost. 
Every time he threatened 
to get fair returns for his 
work, the government 
gave away another lot of 
land—and increased the 
competition. 


But the government 
land is gone. The city 
population is increasing 
and a big percentage of 
the world’s “food fac- 
tories” are “shut down.” 


If you will figure. how 
such conditions would af- 
fect your own business, 
we need say no more as 
to the increasing value 


of the farmer’s trade. 
* * * 


Improved methods 
have also played a big 
part in the farmer’s ad- 
vance. 


And—please note :this 
—the Standard Farm Pa- 
pers have been largely 


the means of introdu- 
cing these improvements. 


Your advertising could 
go right alongside of this 
important reading mat- 


ter. 
* * * 


Standard Farm Papers 
offer the added advantage 
of being State or Sec- 
tional mediums. 


You can cover a section 
or the nation as conditions 
warrant. 





TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


Missouri Farmer 
are The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
a Journal 
e o Farmer 
Papers The Michigan Farmer 
of Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Known The Breeder’s Gazette 
Value 


Farm 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 
Progressive Farmer 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 

Eastern Representatives 

New York City. 

George W. Herbert, Inc., 

Western Representatives, 
119 W. Madison St., 

(abvediinas Bldg.), Chicago. 


41 Park Row, 
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The Advertiser and the Post-Office 


By A. D. Porter 


FoR the ostensible purpose of 
benefiting those merchants 
who trade between the Eastern 
and Western sections of the United 
States, or between the United 
States and other nations, a pater- 
nal Government has constructed 
the Panama Canal at an approxi- 
mate expenditure of $375,000,000. 
The immediate result is a uniform 
reduction of more than 8,000 miles 
between New York and _ points 
north, and 5,000 miles between 
New York and points south of 
Panama on the Pacific side; and 
a saving of 3,000 miles between 
New York and the Far West— 
the Philippines, for instance, or 
Japan. The Government believes 
that this economy in mileage will 
be of incalculable advantage to the 
entire country, because it saves 
some of the cost of transporting 
goods from the point where they 
are made to the point where they 
are used. The Government is will- 
ing to risk its $375,000,000 on the 
chance that American manufac- 
turers will have better business. 

A case parallel to the opening 
of this Canal was the passage of a 
law in 1885 reducing the rate on 
second-class postage from two 
cents a pound for dailies and 
weeklies, and three cents a pound 
on monthlies.and quarterlies, to a 
cent a’ pound for all alike. This 
law shortened the path for the 
advertiser. It brought about big 
business by making possible big 
circulations of periodicals. It 
brought the producer and the con- 
sumer together with less waste ef- 
fort—just as the Canal will sup- 
posedly bring the producer and the 
consumer nearer, and so make 
money for both of them. 

There is at present fresh agita- 
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tion for a second-class rate of two 
cents a pound; and my intention 
is to show that there is a perfect 
analogy between the shortening 
‘of water routes for the American 
manufacturer, and the shortening 
of advertising routes for them; 
and to demonstrate that this agi- 
tation concerns the advertiser and 
the advertising agent not a bit less 
than it does the publisher—perhaps 
even more. 

Prior to 1885 there were no pe- 
riodicals with really large circula- 
tion. Publications of that day 
guaranteed nothing—they claimed 
whatever figures appealed to their 
fancy, and charged as high a rate 
as they dared. A magazine with 
50,000 circulation could claim 200,- 
000, charge a dollar a line, and 
there was no thought of refuting 
the claim. Not more than five ad- 
vertisers spent as much as half a 
million dollars a year for space; 
and only one agency had ever done 
a gross business of a million dol- 
lars a year. Publishing wasn’t ex- 
actly a disreputable business; but 
it was one of which the buyer had 
to beware. Any publisher who of- 
fered to prove anything was re- 
garded as a suspicious character 
rather than an honest man. 


WHAT LOWER POSTAGE RATES ACCOM- 
PLISHED 


The law of 1885 came volun- 
tarily from Congress. The late 
Patrick Farrelly, president of the 
American News Company, told 
me in Washington at the time that 
he was amazed at the unexpected 
legislation; but that he anticipated 
a tremendous increase in the edu- 
cational value of periodicals, and 
in their value for advertising pur- 
poses, 











Mr. Farrelly’s prophecy was 
quickly fulfilled. The penny news- 
paper, the fifty cent magazine, the 
dollar weekly first appeared in 
those years immediately following 
1885; and the publishers—realizing 
that they could now offer the pub- 
lic far better service than ever be- 
fore—proceeded to invest in equip- 
ment and mechanical processes 
that which they saved from the 
postage reduction. Color print- 
ing, engraving by the photographic 
method, the manufacture of high- 
grade paper, and the vast im- 
provement of the printing press 
were among ‘the fruits of the new 
campaign. The publishers went 
out after big circulations, and got 
them because they could afford to 
provide better publications—they 
improved them in appearance and 
in size, and they lowered the price. 
With the era of big circulations, 
advertising began to approach its 
present scientific status; rates be- 
came standardized; and the adver- 
tiser discovered that he could 
profit by the keen competition 
among magazines and newspapers. 
He could get a guarantee of circu- 
lation; he could have it proved; 
and he could be sure that his bills 
weren't figured out at one rate, 
and his neighbor’s at another. The 
modern advertising agent found 
his field and flourished. 

For a few years the postal regu- 
lations governing second - class 
matter were interpreted very lib- 
erally. It was possible to mail 
paper-bound books—-the “libraries” 
—at the cent-a-pound rate; and 
it was permitted to mail an un- 
limited number of sample copies 
of any publication. In 1896, how- 
ever, Eugene F. Loud, representing 
the San Francisco district in Con- 
gress, conceived what was appar- 
ently an ambition to be known as 
the Father of Rural Free Delivery, 
and began his long war against 
the publishers. The contention of 
Mr. Loud was that the “libraries” 
and the sample copies were keep- 
ing the Post-Office in debt, and 
that when these privileges were 
withdrawn, and Rural Free Deliv- 
ery adopted, the Department would 
be self-supporting. 

Since 1890, no less than twelve 
men have occupied the important 
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position of Postmaster-General. 
and each has inherited from his 
predecessor the desire of placing 
the Department on a paying basis. 
Nearly all of them have derived 


‘their inspiration from Mr. Loud, 


and they still maintain that the 
publishers are responsible for the 
postal deficit, although the sample 
copy privilege and the library 
privilege have been abrogated, and 
Rural Free Delivery instituted. 


CONFERRED BY PRESENT 
RATES 


The argument for Rural Free 
Delivery was that it would stimu- 
late business, and so justify the 
expense of management. Yes, but 
the present rate on second-class 
postage has been stimulating busi- 
ness and still does stimulate it! 
It has developed a majority of the 
really great industries of the coun- 
try by making possible the produc- 
tion of large numbers of periodi- 
cals so that merchandisers of ev- 
ery commodity from bonds to 
bootware might seek a _ wider 
market. It has enormously in- 
creased the volume of first, third 
and fourth-class mail. It has ac- 
tually lowered the cost of manu- 
factured goods. It has provided 
the public with reading matter at 
trifling cost. It has been the fun- 
damental reason for the existence 
of the best type of advertising 
agency; and it has been the direct 
cause of the tremendous progress 
in printing, paper making, and the 
allied branches—progress which 
has been more rapid since 1885 
than in the sixty years previous. 

Now the Post-Office Department 
insists that it ought to be self- 
supporting. This is no more logi- 
cal than to insist that every rail- 
road ought to pay dividends on its 
passenger service. A railroad 
provides cheap passenger service 
for the purpose of building up 
communities, and it gets its profit 
from the freight created in those 
communities. Furthermore, the 
Department affirms that the low 
second-class rate prevents the 
Utopian conditions of self-sup- 
port. In the first place, there is 
no reason why the Department 
should be self-supporting at all— 
it ought to consider itself a de- 
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Window Displays 


will connect and strengthen that 1915 campaign 





Carefully planned and properly installed 
window displays, create a buying impulse on 
the spot where cash and commodity change 
hands. 


The International Dealer Service Bureau is 
—* to take entire charge of window 
display campaigns and handle them on a 
systematic basis that will insure maximum 
results and eliminate waste. 





The service is complete and includes plans, 
counsel, creating, and installing displays, 
providing locations and insuring the best use 
of the advertisers’ material. 


The organization, National in scope, is com- 
posed of expert window trimmers, of unusual 
talent and ability, who work under the direc- 
tion of experienced practical advertising men. 
Their joint efforts produce displays that 
combine the artistic with real selling value. 


By carefully planning display work, the same 
as other parts of an advertising or —s cam- 
paign, attractive, —— sales-producing 
windows and most desirable locations can 
be secured at a very small cost. 


The bureau will be pleased to study the ad- 
vertisers’ requirements, and present a practi- 
cal plan on request. 


WRITE FOR COPY OF 
“SCIENTIFIC WINDOW DISPLAY” 


This book, just published, throws new light 
on this important subject. Every advertiser, 
interested in real dealer service will find it a 
valuable book for his business library. Bound 
in boards and attractively printed. Furnished 
on request. Write for it today. 


The International Dealer Service Bureau 


1276 West Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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veloper of communities, of busi- 
ness. Secondly, it ought not to 
rest the full burden of its discon- 
tent upon the publishers. It seems 
to me that the Government, if it is 
so anxious to reform the postal 
situation, might reflect upon the 
logic of charging as much to carry 
a letter from Twenty-third to 
Twenty-fifth Street as it does to 
carry one from Porto Rico to 
Alaska. It seems to me that one 
of these letters must be carried at 
a loss! It doesn’t seem right to 
me to accuse the publishers of 
keeping the Department in debt 
when Congress authorized in- 
creases in salary over $10,000,000 
last year. 

Of course the Department 
claims that the difference between 
the actual cost of transporting 
second-class mail, and the cent-a- 
pound rate, is a subsidy which 
publishers have simply put in their 
pockets. This isn’t true. Mighty 
few fortunes have been made in 
the publishing business, the return 
on the investment is small, the 
risks great, the competition keen. 
This competition, however, has 
made possible the accumulation of 
fortunes by manufacturers. Com- 
petition forces us to give them 
more for their money than they 
used to get. It makes us give the 
reader more for his money than 
he used to get. And if the second- 
class rate were arbitrarily to be 
doubled, the publications which 
couldn’t afford to pay the addi- 
tional tax, and would be extermi- 
nated, are precisely those publica- 
tions which are of the greatest 
educational value to the country. 


THIS IS WHAT HIGHER RATES 
WOULD MEAN 


Suppose the rate were increased 
to two cents a pound. A large 
number of valuable mediums 
couldn’t live through the next 
year. Even a moderately large 
circulation costs $10,000 or $15,000 
to mail; and the proposed increase 
would naturally mean a drop of 
that amount from the profits—and 
there aren’t to-day more than two 
periodicals out of five who could 
stand the punishment. Those 
which might survive the increase 
couldn’t afford to maintain the 





subscription figures of the pres- 
ent time, and few of them could 
possibly afford to give any circu- 
lation in excess of the standard 
rate of half a cent a line per thou- 


sand. The magazine would cost 
too much to mail. Circulations 
couldn’t grow as they have in the 
past—and in the publishing busi- 
ness there are two alternatives— 
to grow, or to retrograde. 

Only periodicals of great finan- 
cial resources could continue. An 
increase in second-class postal 
rates, then, is the Government’s 
virtual consent to magazine trusts. 
It provides for the success of the 
already successful by eliminating 
his lesser competitors. It seems 
inconsistent, somehow. 

This isn’t simply a question for 
the publishers. The blow would 
also fall upon the advertiser and 
the agent. It would fall upon the 
men for whom the Government 
has been willing to spend $375,- 
000,000 for a canal—but for whom 
it isn’t willing to continue an ar- 
rangement made thirty years ago 
for the very purpose for which 
this canal was built—to help his 
business by lowering his expenses. 
Every user of space in periodi- 
cals will suffer equally with the 
publisher, 

The periodicals of America not 
only open sources of revenue to 
advertisers, but also to paper 
mills, makers of printing, bind- 
ing, labor-saving machinery, en- 
gravers and electrotypers, foun- 
dries—and they give employment 
to upwards of three hundred thou- 
sand employees in their own of- 
fices. The most recent figures I 
can get show that the country 
used more than three hundred 
million dollars’ worth of paper last 
year—and most of it was for 
printed matter. It seems to me 
that the development of business 
by advertising is as worthy of 
consideration as the development 
of business by a canal or by any- 
thing else. 

To be sure every person. in the 
United States is taxed about 
twenty cents a year to make up the 
deficit in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. Mr. Hitchcock came nearer 
than any other Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to running his Department at 
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On January first Calkins & Holden 
will be thirteen years old. 


During those thirteen years we have in- 
spected and watched operations in dozens 
of factories, participated in hundreds of sales 
conferences, investigated selling conditions 
in retail stores in practically all parts of the 
country and in all lines of trade. 


We have had many knotty problems put 
up to us and have solved some of them. 


We have attended the christenings of many 
new products and given them their names. 
We have dressed those products in most 
becoming attire and have prompted salesmen 
in the effective use of trade advertising and 
in window dressing. 


Nobody knows all that some day somebody 
will know about advertising, but these thir- 
teen years of experience and practice have 
given us a certain facility in knowing right 
from wrong—in quickly getting at the 
fundamentals. 


It warrants us, perhaps, in the feeling that we 
are, at least, well seasoned advertising men. 


It would seem that this experience might be 
turned to account by more manufacturers 
than are included in our present list of 
clients. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN 


250 Fifth Avenue New York City 





Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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a profit, but the complaint was fre- 
quently made that he lessened the 
frequency of deliveries, over- 
worked his employees, and cheap- 
ened the service. The present ad- 
ministration has reasoned that Mr. 
Hitchcock hampered the public, 
and -so has resumed full service, 
and raised salaries all along the 
line. The expense of Rural Free 
Delivery is now one-fifth of thé 
total expense of the Post-Office 
Department—and yet it was con- 
fidently predicted that the adop- 
tion of this system would create 
so much new business that the de- 
partment would pay a profit. It 
hasn’t; so even although the pos- 
tal budget is a hundred and fifty 
million dollars more than when 
Mr. Loud began to hammer the 
publishers, they—and consequently 
the manufacturers and advertisers 
—are still under fire. 

I wonder if the Government 
will also want the publishers—and 
advertisers—to pay that $375,000,- 
000 we spent on the canal! 

(To be continued) 


In Restraint of Use of Trade 
Name 


The right of a concern to appropriate 
for itself a well-known trade name when 
the firm originally bearing the name sus- 
pends business temporarily was ques- 
tioned recently in New York when 
Philip and John A. LeBoutillier, two 
of the three partners in the old dry 
goods firm of Le Boutillier Brothers, 
filed an application with the ee 
Court through their attorneys, Bartholo- 
mew & Greer, asking for an injunction 
restraining Aaron M. Kosofsky and L. 
Salomon from using the trade name 
of “Boutellier & Co.” The application 
said that the firm of Le _ Boutillier 
Brothers was established seventy years 
ago and that while it was doing busi- 
ness in Twenty-third Street in May, 
1911, it ceased active business because 
of chi anged conditions and until a more 
favorable site could be found further 
uptown and additional capital could be 
procured. Accompanying the applica- 
tion was an affidavit by Philip Le Boutil- 
lier in which he said that on October 15 
he called on the defendant, Kosofsky, 
and was told by him that the trade name 
was “taken advisedly.”’ 


J. D. Grant in Charge of New 
Branch Office 


The General Advertising Company 
has opened a branch office in Chicago, 
Ill., in charge of J. D. Grant, formerly 
advertising director of the Jeffries Auto- 
mobile Company, Kenosha, Wis. 


“ Made in U. S. A.” Boomed 
in Boston 


The “Made-in-U.S.A.”> movement was 
formally launched in New England at 
the banquet of the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association in Boston on November 30. 
Addresses were made by the Hon. Cur- 
tis Guild, James Keeley, publisher of 
the Chicago Herald; VP, ¥. O’Keefe, 
president of the Pilgrim Publicity Asso- 
ciation, and others. Mr. Keeley, in the 
course of his remarks, said: 

“We are all walking advertisements. 
Some of us are good copy, some are bad. 
The American characteristics noted 
abroad are shrewdness, perseverance, a 
love of dictating, cunning—a little too 
much cunning, even, and thus every 
nation has its own characteristics. 

“Let us now make our own char- 
acteristics a love of quality and a desire 
to impress the nations abroad with our 
fairness and sincerity. 

“IT am not one to advocate stealing 
what the other fellow has when he’s not 
looking; but I do say that if people 
go to war they must take the conse- 
quences, and that we ought to seize 
with both hands the opportunities that 
lie plainly before us. What we can’t 
get, we ought to make ourse:ves, and 
extend our industries in new and un- 
tried lines. We must not be dependent 
on other nations. Thé real opportunity 
for the American is right here at home. 

“In the next few years the buying 
capacity of the American man will be 
greater than that of a citizen of any 
other nation. We are not exhausted. 
We need to develop what we have. 

“The word ‘imported’ is a_ fetish, 
and we buy all that bears that label— 
evén to husbands—blindly and _ servile- 
ly. Why put a halo about an English 
derby, when you can get a better one 
kere? 

“In order to make our derbies and 
clothes as good and attractive we must 
interest our artists to study, to orig- 
inate, to give us fashions ‘of our own. 
‘Made in Germany’ kas for years been 
an asset to Prussia, and a_ positive 
hall mark of the highest degree of ex- 
cellence.” 


W. H. Black Joins Barron 
Collier 


W. H. Black has joined the Street 
Railways Advertising Company forces, 
and will devote his energies to the na 
tional field. Mr. Black was for years 
advertising director of the Butterick 
Publishing Company, and lately has been 
engaged in the manufacturing business. 
He has now sold his manufacturing in- 
terests to re-enter the advertising field. 


Takes Charge of Service De- 
partment 


Robert E. Ramsay, who until recent- 
ly was assistant advertising manager of 
the Wales Adding Machine Company, 
Wilkes-Barre. Pa., has taken charge of 
the service department of B. G. Pratt 
Company, manufacturing chemist, New 
York City. 
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Isn’ t u t Reasonable’— 


SULLA 


The wife of an Advertising Man- 
ager of one of the largest national 
propositions in the country writes 
of Needlecraft as follows: 


t 


“The ideas I have found in your mag- 
azine on needlework have been very 
helpful and interesting. My mother 
and I both enjoy such kind of work and 
are always on the lookout for new ideas. 


i) eee en knows that I always 
look forward to Needlecraft and when 
it has been thoroughly digested here, I 
send it toa sister at Minneapolis who 
also enjoys it and passes it along.” 


If this lady who has all the magazines of any 
importance at her command, finds Needle- 
craft of such service to herself and her 
mother that she preserves it to send away to 
her sister, isn’t it reasonable to suppose that 
Needlecraft has a separate and distinct posi- 
tion among women’s publications? And 
isn’t it reasonable to suppose that the three- 
quarters of a million subscribers to Needle- 
craft find it of even greater value than the 
wife of this prominent advertising man? 
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NEEDLECRAFT PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager JOHN GRANT, Western Manager 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 30 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 








The Way to Better Advertising 


A Soliloquy Rather Than a Complaint 


By F. H. Little 


Second Vice-President, George Batten Company, New York 


HEN shall we have better 
advertising ? 

Why, to-morrow anyway. 

In fact, we have it to-day. 

Really one can’t stop it, and yet 
sometimes it seems as if it were 
the life mission of some people 
to get in the way of it. 

It will come—come through 
keener judgment, based on greater 
knowledge, but it will also come 
fastest as distrust grows less. 

When the narrowness of the 
old clan spirit, which made it an 
honor to steal from another tribe 
and a crime to steal from your 
own, is broken down between 
buyer and seller, between adver- 
tiser and consumer, and a broader 
vision of a common ground is 
seen, there will be fewer difficul- 
ties in the ways of commerce. 

We will have better advertising 
when the average agency gives 
more attention to its own clients, 
and proportionately less to the 
other fellow’s. 

Both the advertising and the 
business of advertising will be 
better when either greed of the 
advertiser to get “something for 
nothing” is lessened or the back- 
bone of the agency is sufficiently 
strengthened to forego the allur- 
ing call of a possible order which 
leads him to prepare and submit 
enticing get-rich-quick plans and 
copy and schemes; to attempt to 
prescribe detailed instructions for 
a hundred salesmen,.to cover at 
least the next year, and all this 
is to be furnished promptly, and 
to be done after you have gone 
through the factory once, and 
thoroughly discussed the situation 
while walking down to the cor- 
ner with the assistant advertising 
manager on his (and your) way 
home. 

It will make for better adver- 
tising when every young (or 
pompous) advertising man wields 
his sceptre of authority with such 
discretion and reasonable consid- 
eration of the opinions of man- 


kind as good judgment warrants. 

It will make for better adver- 
tising when, without undue sacri- 
fice of righteous convictions, the 
foregoing may also be prescribed 
to some or by all of us who think 
we have passed beyond advertis- 
ing adolescence. 

Advertising will become more 
of an art just as fast as it be- 
comes more of a science and in 
that sequence. We need to know 
more of the A, B, C’s of things 
—particularly of people. 


EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT GUIDE 


We need classifications and 
cross-checking on the effects of 
all the ways of appeal that have 
been tried out, so that we may 
have definite barometrical tests 
of the great public masses, and 
when that is done we need to 
study more, to try new methods, 
to make deliberate experiments 
on the minds of the innocent peo- 
ple, and get the records down. 
This will make advertising better 
—more efficient. But even then, 
when we shall have arrived there, 
we will need still more informa- 
tion, still more study: 

“So, naturalists observe, a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 
And these have smaller still to bite ’em— 
And so proceed ad infinitum.” 

Some advertisers will have 
better advertising when they give 
it a respectful amount of time 
and attention. Some will get 
more attention to their product if 
they absorb less of it themselves. 
Some are trying to advertise 
without money and occasionally 
someone spends lots of money in 
advertising without any glue 
(sticky) in his advertising mix- 
ture. And all these give great 
opportunity for advertising to get 
better. 

Some advertisers encourage 
their own advertising managers 
by never telling them anything 
vitally important, never permitting 
them to see a salesman or branch 
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The publishers of Popular Electricity and Modern 
Mechanics, after very careful consideration owing 
to the unwieldiness of the former name, have decided 
to omit the first half of the old name and in the future 
the publication will be known as 


‘‘Modern Mechanics 
Magazine’”’ 


The change of name will in no way involve a 
change of policy. The hundreds of testimonial let- 
ters received, together with constant circulation 
increases, lead the Publishers to believe that the 
editorial policy is right and the advertiser wishing 
to sell to the man who has a hobby along certain well 
defined lines can find a thoroughly responsive market 
among the 150,000 guaranteed readers of 


Modern Mechanics Magazine 


One of the best evidences that the advertising 
pages of Modern Mechanics Magazine PRODUCE is 
to turn now to PRINTERS’ INK’S Magazine Sum- 
mary on page 92 and note the steady advance in 
volume of advertising carried during the past year 
in spite of the fact that there has been a slight busi- 
ness depression. The reasons are many but chiefly 
because the magazine is read by men—big men— 
men who are powers in the business world. They 
are men who are doing things and buying merchan- 
dise. 


Modern Mechanics Magazine 
(Formerly Popular Electricity and Modern Mechanics ) 
“It's the human interest dynamo of the magazine field” 


32 Union Square New York City 
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office without a chaperon, and 
carefully protecting them from 
ever making a mistake by never 
permitting them more than a bor- 
rowed rubber-stamp O, K. 

Is there any wonder that he 
takes “it” out on someone—per- 
haps on the advertising agency, 
unless he has an assistant handy? 
And then later when things go 
wrong—when advertising doesn’t 
pay and relations become strained 
—is there to wonder where ad- 
vertising may become better? 

When appropriations are not 
sufficient to accomplish the de- 
sired results, advertising has no 
chance to become satisfying—or 
has about the same chance as a 
lone dollar has to get a diamond 
necklace for your mother-in-law. 

Some business ships just “set 
sail” on the Sea of Advertising 
because someone called out that 
“the water is fine.” 

The masters of these vessels 
don’t seem to realize that it’s 
necessary to have all the charts 
aboard and to study them too— 
for shoals are as important to 
know as channels and channels as 
shoals. 

And then sometimes a_ ship 
sneaks out on this alluring Adver- 
tising Sea without following the 
‘rules to “clear” for some definite 
port—and that makes an awfully 
wobbly wake in the water before 
that ship gets into some harbor 
or 





FOLLOW THE RULES 


It will make for better sailing 
in advertising if we follow the 
navigation rules and you will be 
surer of a good voyage and a 
good cargo if you carry the sales 
manager as first mate. 

Advertising will be better when 
some more publishers and some 
more advertisers adhere more 
closely to truth and when it can 
come about that the readers— 
the millions of them—will confi- 
dently sav of the advertising 
pages: “I know I can believe 
what they say.” 

When we can and do conserve 
the enormous waste in advertising 
that lies in what people “don’t 
believe,” we will have not only 
bettered but multiplied advertis- 
ing. 


Then the editors may vie with 
their readers and their contem- 


poraries on “opinions” and little 
will it harm the great commer- 
cial impetus of the advertising 
pages which way the “opinion” 
carries. 

When cheating shall become a 
crime then will confidence sup- 
plant fearfulness and our effi- 
ciency brethren shall garner most 
of their 100 per cent. 

When a fellow realizes that he 
generally loses more for himself 
than he gains by deliberately 
“taking a fall” out of another 
fellow, and when men learn that 
it’s mutual justice to do more 
than your duty and be more than 
legally fair in your treatment, then 
there will be more advance 
through less waste in advertising 
service. 

When (and whenever) selfish- 
ness and jealousy and _ short- 
sightedness and other long-stand- 
ing weaknesses of the human may 
be suppressed, advertising will 
feel better. 

When, in short, we come to 
know more, to work more, to 
operate more _ scientifically, we 
will make our advertising bring 
better results. 


When the average advertising . 


man becomes a bigger man_ in 
himself and in his institution, 
then will advertising be better. 
And, glory be, we may all take 
courage, for if we (each of us) 
sincerely keep on trying to better 
our own advertising and make 
better also the broad field of ad- 
vertising, we will just as surely 
develop ourselves into broader— 
more visionful—more practical— 
men. 


Jones Succeeds Hawkins in 
A. B. C. 


L. B. Jones, advertising manager of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, has been 
elected to succeed G. H. Hawkins as 
a member of the Board of Control of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. Mr. 
Hawkins automatically severed his rela- 
tionship with the A. B. C. when he re- 
signed his position as advertising man- 
ager of the N. K. Fairbanks Company 
to take up work foreign to the circula- 
tion work which the bureau is doing. 
Stanley Clague succeeds Mr. Hawkins 
as chairman of the Standard Forms and 
Audits Committee. Mr. Jones has also 
been appointed to this committee, taking 
Mr. Clague’s place. 
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A Family Habit Since 1836 


In Philadelphia one generation after 
another continues to take the Public 
Ledger because it is clean and always 
has been. It prints no details of crime 
or scandal, no patent medicine or 
liquor advertisements. It has force 
and character without sensationalism. 


The Public Ledger costs twice as 
much as any other Philadelphia news- 
paper, and 65,000 families are able and 
willing to pay a higher price for the 
best. These people have confidence 
in its advertising columns. 


A real circulation is worth twice as 


much as a forced or inflated circu- 
lation. 





INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


The only two 
cent newspaper 


in Philadelphia 
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“PEACE 
Hath Her Victories 





HE CHICAGO TRIBUNE is 

more than merely a daily and 

Sunday newspaper. 

It is an Institution. 

Its success is not due to any one 
man’s brains. 

The Chicago Tribune is greater 
than any one individual could 
make it. 

Tradition, heritage, public confi- 
dence never betrayed, and an un- 
broken record of sound business 
success give to The Chicago Tri- 
bune the basis of its international 
reputation. 

As a purely business enterprise, 
The Chicago Tribune ranks among 
the first four newspaper proper- 
ties in the United States. It may 
be first. It certainly is not less 
than fourth. 

In morning circulation, The 
Chicago Tribune ranks second in 
the United States. 

In Sunday circulation, The 
Chicago Tribune ranks second in 
the United States. 

In volume of advertising printed, 
The Chicago Tribune ranks first 
among all the newspapers in the 
first four cities of the United 
States. 

From its first circulation state- 
ment under the Federal laws, for 
the six months ending September 
30, 1912, to the present time, The 
Chicago Tribune shows an. un- 
broken record of steady increase 
that far surpasses that of any 
other newspaper of its size in the 
world. 

The daily increase during this 
period was 110,000, or 50 per cent. 








The Sunday increase during this 
period was 216,000, or 70 per cent. 

Only about 1 per cent of all the 
daily newspapers in the United 
States and Canada have a total 
circulation as great as this increase 
of The Chicago Tribune in this 
comparatively short period. 

The Chicago Tribune’s adver- 
tising rates are exactly the same 
as they were at the beginning of 
this period. 

Therefore The Chicago Tribune 
offers, as a bonus for good meas- 
ure, and at no extra cost to the 
advertiser, as much circulation as 
is enjoyed as total circulation by 
any one of 99 per cent of all the 
daily papers in the United, States 
and Canada. 

Although the reader pays but 
one cent for The Daily Tribune 
and five cents for The Sunday 
Tribune, the advertiser is not 
asked to make up the difference. 

Those who read this may ask, 
“What is the explanation of this 
tremendous growth of The Chicago 
Tribune in the short space of two 
years?” 

In reply to this we may say only 
that the management of this paper 
set the target and that the organ- 
ization has aimed at it ever since. 

Not a single reader has been ob- 
tained through premium, contest, 
coupon, or any other form of 
bribe. 

Not a single advertiser has been 
offered anything except the privi- 
lege of addressing Tribune readers 
at Tribune rates. 

A combination of many minds 
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has planned and presented feature | 


after feature designed to attract 
and to hold new readers. 


A combination of many minds 


has developed and perfected mer- | 


chandising plans for the benefit of 
advertisers. 
A steady, persistent, powerful 


campaign of publicity has been 


continued even through dull 
months and in these times of need- 
less business inactivity. 

This is the brief story of a suc- 
cessful institution. There follow 
some pertinent suggestions to the 
readers of this advertisement. 





To Manufacturers 
Wholesalers, Advertisers and 
Advertising Agents 





Chicago’s population is greater 
than the combined population of 
the following twelve great cities: 


DETROIT LOUISVILLE 
TOLEDO MEMPHIS 
ST.PAUL NASHVILLE 
OMAHA BIRMINGHAM 
DENVER ATLANTA 
ALBANY SALTLAKECITY 


Has there ever been a better 
time than the present to secure 
trade in this vast territory, 
served by The Chicago Tribune? 

The Chicago Tribune’s Adver- 
tising Promotion Department is 
prepared to show you how to se- 
cure a part of this trade in a 


| short space of time and without 


| a large expenditure. 


According to the census of 1910, | 
Chicago’s population is also great- 


er than the combined population 
of the following six states: 


COLORADO NEVADA 
WYOMING NEW MEXICO 
UTAH ARIZONA 


Our “Busi- 
ness Map” of this territory and 
its detailed data covering both 
dealers and consumers in every 
corner of Chicago are at your 


| service whenever you are ready. 


We can help you distribute your 


| product as you never have been 


Not only that, but in the terri- | 


tory surrounding Chicago, also 
served by The Chicago Tribune, 


| 


there is a population equal to | 


that of six more states. 


helped before. 

Space in The Chicago Tribune’s 
advertising columns will sell it for 
you, once you are ready for the 
response that will follow. 

Write, wire, or call at any of the 
addresses below. 





The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade Mark Registered) 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 
’ Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 





1216 Croisic Bldg., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
742 Market Street, San Francisce 
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”“ The Advance Manufacturing Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich., has authorized The 
-Fair to offer, for one week only, unless sooner disposed of, 
One Thousand of Their Famous 


$25 Barnes Electric Suction Cleaners 



















New York 


t the hitherto unheard-of price of $12.48 each. This offer is 


Saree mem 


rest means of quickly introducing the Barnes Electric” 
gat 
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The impartial and expert endorse- 
ment of househdld appliances. by 
Good Housekeeping Institute means 
more to. thousands’ of women than a 
Government Stamp of Approval. The 
Institute is the efficiency engineer in the 
business of housekeeping. 4 It is required that, 
all household apparatus advertised in Good 
Housekeeping must first satisfactorily meet 
Institute tests. Accordingly our adver- 
tisers find a ready acceptance of and 
confidence in the claims for their 
products. This means 


quick sales. 


Good Housekeeping 


Magazine 
Co-operates with the Retail Merchant 


Washington Boston 
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Housefurnish- 


eGeete Greatest 
Goods Department—éth Floor. The Store of To Ley and ToMorrow 


Tested and 
Approved by 
Good 


Institute, 
Conducted 
by Good 
Housekeeping 
Magazine 
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The ‘“‘Dead Language” of 
Business 


Stilted Phraseology, Trite and Dry 
as Dust, Compared with Corre- 
spondence That Expresses the 
Writer’s Personality — Examples 
of Simple Subscriptions to Letters 
That Vary the Monotony 


By David Harrison Stevens 
Faculty Exchange, ‘University of 
hicago 

ERE are two letters on the 
same subject. One reads as 
follows: 


Curcaco, Itt., June 18, 1914. 








Gentlemen: 

Your favor of the 10th inst. at hand, 
and in reply we beg to state that your 
offer to take 3,000 lbs. of sheet brass 
at the old rate is not agreeable. As 
stated in our previous letter, that rate 
is out of the question owing to causes 
beyond our control. Consequently our 
increase of one-half cent a pound must 
stand, as per the new price lists. We 
are very sorry to make this raise in 
price, but owing to increased rate to 
us from the mills, we cannot now see 

our way clear to accept the offer. of 
business on your terms. We hope, 
however, that you may see your way 
clear to accept the new rate, and as- 
suring you again of our regret in the 
matter, we beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 





A second writer restated the 
case of his firm in the following 
fashion: 

Cuicaco, Ixv., June 13, 1914. 





’ 


Gentlemen: 

s I was the correspondent to answer 
your inquiry regarding our new prices 
on sheet brass, I feel personally obliged 
to answer the letter sent from your 
office on the 10th of the month. 
am sorry not’ to have explained more 
clearly why we have been compelled 
to issue new price-lists. 

For six months we have known that 
we could not keep to our old prices on 
sheet brass. Nearly four months ago 
the mills raised their price per pound 
on some grades, and this month they 
are revising upwards their entire price- 
ist 

It has been our hope that prices 
might fall, so that we could avoid askin 
more from our customers. For severa 
weeks we have lost our profit on some 
grades while waiting for better quota- 
tions from the mills. Now, however, 


with still higher prices in sight, we ean 


delay no longer. To do so would, in 
the end, mean going out of business. 

You, "of course, will now be obliged 
to get more for your finished product 
because of the increased cost of sheet 
brass. Undoubtedly your customers 
will object at first to what seems an 
unreasonable demand. But they know 
about the small margin of profit in your 
line, and I am sure that an explanation 
from you will satisfy them that in- 
creases are imperative. If not, I am 
sure that we can help you. A letter 
from us for your use with unsatisfied 
customers with be the final proof that 
materials are costing you more money. 

shall be glad at any time to write 
such a letter, or you may use the one 
now before you. 

I need not add that we are ready to 
do whatever is possible in order to 
keep your business. I am 

Yours faithfully, 





Do you see the big difference 
between the two letters? The 
first man wrote what might be 
called a “communication” ; the sec- 
ond wrote a letter—and a real 
one. The first writer merely 
wished to state his case, and did 
not trouble to do it in an indi- 
vidual way. But the second fel- 
low had something else on his 
mind. Writing that letter was 
to him a chance to show what he 
could do. He made his appeal 
vigorous and sincere. His purpose 
was to prove something to his 
correspondent, and to convince 
him that in business they were 
working together. In order to 
get that result he forgot every- 
thing he had ever heard about 
the art of letter-writing, except 
that he must be courteous, sin- 
cere and convincing. The result 
was an effective letter. 


THE STRENGTH OF CUSTOM 


The way in which you write a 
business letter depends upon two 
things: your own personality and 
the influence of custom. With 
most men custom is stronger than 
individual personality, and so the 
phrasing of their letters is never 
original. Imitation is so easy that 
the correspondence of the average 
American business man is much 
like that of his neighbor. Every- 
one knows the formula of phrases 
commonly used in beginning or 
ending a letter, and, unless very 
watchful, he will find these trite 
expressions in his own writing. 
These trite phrases all belong to 
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the traditions handed down year 
after year, and they are usually 
strong enough to press out of a 
writer’s style all native vigor of 
expression. 

It is this that causes a dead 
uniformity in so many business 
letters, a uniformity that energetic 
students of office methods have 
been working against for some 
time. They have tried to find 
the faults in the letter that gets 
no results and have made many 
experiments. Exclamatory open- 
ings, printing parts of a letter in 
capitals, odd spacing—these are 
only three of the many devices 
used in efforts to get away from 
the commonplace. But even these 
freak letters fail after a while. 
In fact, if they have nothing more 
than oddness to recommend them, 
they fail from the first. As a 
result, to-day what may be classed 
as the “freak letter” is rapidly 
passing out of use. 

More careful students of the 
matter have seen that the old sort 
of business correspondence was at 
the bottom of their troubles. They 
blame such letters as the first in 
this article for keeping alive a 
lot of useless wordiness that does 
not belong to modern business. 
Loss of power, they discover, 
comes from the shop-worn 
phrases still preserved in our busi- 
ness English, and they see that 
these are taking all vigor and in- 
dividuality from many a man’s 
style. Like a poor cook with only 
one frying-pan, the writer of set 
phrases uses the same words over 
and over, and then he wonders 
why all his products “taste” alike. 

The proof of these statements 
lies before every business man. 
Letters on any desk display these 
old catch-words and dead, mean- 
ingless phrases. If you will ex- 
amine half a dozen chosen at ran- 
dom from the morning mail you 
will find some useless matter clut- 
tering up the most valuable spots 
on the sheet—that is, the first five 
lines and the last five. Perhaps 
the first letter examined has an 
opening sentence reading: “In 
reply to your valued favor of the 
10th inst., we beg to state... .”; 
or, “Having at hand your Mr. 
Thompson’ s letter regarding prob- 
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able date of shipment and_ best 
price obtainable on our No. 1 
windshield with fittings as per our 
former letter, we beg to inform 
| i How often have you 
read those expressions, “in reply 
we beg to state,” and “as per your 
letter of the 10th inst.’? To be 
sure, these or similar phrases are 
needed; for acknowledgment of a 
corre spondent’ s letter is a require- 
ment of courtesy, and the date 
reference is a requirement of com- 
mon sense. Without one you 
would fail to get his respect, and 
without the other he must wonder 
what letter you are answering. 
For these reasons be polite and 
also definite in your acknowledg- 
ment. Let the wording be original 
and warm-blooded, not coldly for- 
mal. Such telescoped opening 
phrases as “yours of 10th inst.,” 
or “yours of recent date” never 
arouse interest. The conclusions 
are often as pointless and wordy, 
or perhaps only vague and for- 
mally trite, so that the practised 
eye involuntarily jumps over them 
and runs on searching for the 
facts. Yet possibly your own dic- 
tation still includes some of these 
wordy nothings that are just as 
tiresome to your correspondents. 

Everyone admits that advertis- 
ing concerns and keen office man- 
agers have cleared away a great 
deal of this waste language. To- 
cay the offices of the larger con- 
cerns in the United States are 
not sending out letters full of 
these bits of old-fashioned Eng- 
lish. Yet it will be many years 
before they disappear completely, 
for custom has so stamped these 
old phrases with its authority that 
they live on like hardy perennials. 
Even the schoolboy knows them 
and uses them until taught differ- 
ently. The trouble is that so many 
office men, like him, have never 
given the matter a thought. Con- 
sequently, if asked to write a re- 
ply or a form-letter, the thought- 
less correspondent always turns 
out one of these old-fashioned 
“carts”—all wheels and no body. 
No improvement is possible until 
something breaks up such fixed 
ways of saying things. -You can 
no more put all your letters into 
the same form than you can dress 
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everyone in suits of the same size. 
Ideas and words go together; so 
if your vocabulary is made up of 
dead, petrified expressions, your 
facts will not appear at all. 

If the letters upon your desk 
do not show what expressions 
should be avoided, a study of the 
matter can be made with a col- 
lection of circular letters before 
you. For the sake of comparison 
get examples from all kinds of 
companies, so that your assort- 
ment has in it letters upon many 
different subjects. Strangely 
enough, you are very apt to find 
them all alike in many respects. 
The article for sale may be a 
wash-boiler, a vacuum-cleaner or 
a coal-stove: unless the writers 
were awake to the dangers of their 
profession, the same trite phrases 
will reappear in every letter. 


IMPROVING BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Not much is needed to correct 
such errors. Having seen them, 
a man usually avoids them ever 
after. But some practical sug- 
gestions may help make still bet- 
ter a letter style that is free from 
these more obvious faults. First 
of all, you should picture mentally 
the reader of your letter. This 
is easily done when giving dicta- 
tion, for then one often knows 
his correspondent. If you do, and 
think of it, the letter is sure to 
be effective; for mentally pictur- 
ing him, you write or dictate to 
one particulary individual. The 
letter can then be suited in style 
to this man’s disposition, and con- 
viction ought to follow. Another 
advantage of getting a fresh men- 
tal image for every letter is that 
no two letters come through alike. 
When thinking of the reader you 
forget the old phrases and un- 
consciously fall into the natural 
forms of speech. Then the letter 
becomes absolutely personal, and 
dictation becomes an_ interesting 
game instead of a tiring repeti- 
tion of worn phrases. 

To get this mental picture of 
every correspondent is the first 
step toward better writing. If 
the picture cannot be real, let it 
be an ideal creation—only have a 
concrete image of some _ sort. 
Other means of personal expres- 


‘individual touch, 
respondent remembers these let- 


sion are various and less effective. 
As has been said, the formal and 
set phrases of business diction will 
often disappear completely when 
you feel yourself using a natural 
mode of speaking to a live per- 
sonality. Then certain forms of 
address and signature can be de- 
vised as helps—forms of expres- 
sion that will become peculiarly 
your own. One man decides on 
the usual English subscription for 
a business letter, “I am yours 
faithfully.” He finds that it is 
sufficiently uncommon in the 
United States so that this con- 
cluding line gives his letters an 
Soon his cor- 


ters as being different from the 
others in his daily mail, and at 
once a personal regard develops 
between the two men. 


PHRASES THAT EXPRESS YOUR PER- 
SONALITY 


Less unusual forms are also ef- 
fective, provided that they are in- 
dividual. Some other interesting 
subscriptions are: “I hope that this 
proposal has your approval”; “I 
am, Sir, yours to serve”; “Believe 
me, Sir, yours very truly”; “I am 
always glad to hear from you,” 
and “Yours for more business.” 
These are merely suggestions. 
One ought to evolve his own 
catch-phrase, for no other can ex- 
actly carry his own personality. 
Get the words to express as much 
warmth of feeling as is consistent 
with the respect due to your cor- 
respondent. Let the phrase al- 
ways show reserve rather than 
self-assurance, for over-confidence 
in any form is fatal. Most im- 
portant of all, try to be simple 
and sincere, that the expression 
may be remembered easily and 
with genuine pleasure. 

The element of sincerity is per- 
haps the most persuasive quality 
in a business letter. It is also 
the hardest to get. No matter 
how much you believe in your 
goods, the monotonous repetition 
of phrases describing them will 
make letters sound flat and even 
untrue. A buyer feels, “If this 
fellow really has something, why 
isn’t he interested enough to say so 
in a convincing way? This stuff 
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sounds tame.” This is the cause 
of failure in all but the best form- 
letters, which are often merely the 
reworkings of earlier versions. 
The original composer of the 
form-letter may have left the con- 
cern, while his letter may still be 
in use. But meanwhile business 
language has changed, and the 
forms of business correspondence 
may demand a style that, by con- 
trast, makes this older letter sound 
insincere. Such causes, as well as 
the lack of actual interest and 
personal vigor in the writer, may 
produce poor letters. 

Good letters, then, can never 
grow out of the stale, meaningless 
phrases of a generation ago. It 
is as foolish to use them as to 
plant corn in a pasture. If you 
have individuality of expression— 
and everyone has some—do not 
cover it up with the “rag-tag and 
bobtail” diction that everyone 
knows by heart and is tired of 
reading. Instead, forget whatever 
is not natural to your speech, 
make your letters simple and sin- 
cere, and, above all, remember 
that a live human being is at the 
other end of the line. 


Hutaf Joins A. M. Briggs 
Company 


August William Hutaf has resigned 
the art directorship of the United States 
Printing and Lithographing Company to 
become art director of the Briggs 
Company, official poster solicitors. He 
will have charge of the preparation of 
posters and the making of selling 
plans for advertisers. The designs for 
some of the well-known posting cam- 
paigns of national advertisers have been 
from Mr. Hutaf’s brush. 


Addition to A. B. C. Staff 


Edwin W. Chandler, who has been 
connected with The Farmers’ Review 
during his entire business career, has 
severed his connection with that publica- 
tion and joined the staff of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. Mr. Chandler 
entered the employ of The Farmers’ 
Review in 1883. 


Transferred by S. R. A.. Co. 

A. V. Reddington, who has been 
manager of the Milwaukee office of the 
Street Railways Advertising Company, 
hes been transferred to the Chicago 
office. 








Bromfield & Field, Inc., New York, 
will handle the advertising of the 
Importers’ Automobile Salon, to be held 
in the Hotel Astor, January 2 to 9. 
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Price Concessions Sap Confi- 
dence of Sales Force 


A difficulty that the specialty sales- 
men frequently meet is the request 
from some merchants for more profit 
than other merchants in the same class 
are receiving, said C, T. Lee, sales 
manager of the Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flake Company, in a recent address. 
By acceding to these requests he thinks 
he can purchase special effort in cer- 
tain localities or increased interest with 
a portion of the trade, but the final 
results are usually unsatisfactory and 
when once a salesman grants a con- 
cession to one of his customers, he im- 
mediately loses faith in his _ original 
proposition and he unconsciously begins 
to find excuses for putting more cus- 
tomers under this same special arrange- 
ment. Almost instantly he is trans- 
formed from a salesman with vigor and 
with confidence in his proposition to a 
schemer devising plans for doing for 
one what he does not do for another. 

This lack of confidence soon _per- 
meates the entire organization and even 
the’ consumer is looking for bargains. 
The profit of retailer and jobber is re- 
duced and regardless of how well the 
introductory work has been done, the 
specialty manufacturer often finds his 
customers are looking for more prof- 
itable goods of the same class. 





eccnnbiantiuns " “ Photoplay 


Magazine ” 


The Photoplay Publishing Company, 
Hartford Building, Chicago, is the new 
publisher of Photoplay Magazine. The 
officers of the em any are E. L. Col- 
vin, president; - Quirk, vice-presi- 
dent and rec | ‘manager; Robert East- 
man, secretary and_ treasurer. Mr. 
Quirk for several years has_ handled 
accounts for the Gundlach Advertising 
Company and previous to that was 
editor of Popular Mechanics for four 
years. Mr. Eastman is president of 
the W. F. Hall Printing Company. 


Henry Baruch Joins Bailey- 
Scott Co., Inc. 


Henry Baruch, whose interests were 
formerly in Southern publishing fields, 
has joined the Bailey-Scott Company, 
New York, acting in the capacity of 
general manager. Mr. Baruch has been 
elected treasurer of the organization 
and has assumed his new duties. 

The Bailey-Scott Company, Inc., will 
continue conducting a general advertis- 
ing agency but specialize on their direct 
mail work as in the past. 


“Buy an Ostermoor’ 

“Help the South!” says the Oster- 
moor ad this month. “Buy an Oster- 
moor. ‘The ve mattress is made 
of cotton. . . Buy an Ostermoor is 
better than ‘Buy a Bale of Cotton’ for 
you wiil help the South and at the 
same time provide yourself with a 
mattress,” etc. A more than commonly 
apposite adaptation of the. “buy-a-bale” 
slogan. 
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Deer Sir:- 


: Replying to your favor of the 9th i 
§ inst., you certainly have our permission to f 
use the paragraph referred to and in addi- oe . 
tion to this we might state that while we wo 
have always kept close track of the number be 
9 of inquiries received from the aT ees 
carried in various aor ger es eee we did n 
4 keep an accurate record of th - 
business in dollars and cents "developed Py; 
from these inquiries a} 


Last April, however, we {naugu- 
rate¢ a system to do this and on Looklag up 
; bs. the record, we find that wo have received 
- orders from April 1st to October ist, aggre- 

j gating $9,420.62 as a result of ee 
originating from our advertising in PO! 

This, of course, only covers orders that “eo 

ean directly trace and we feel quite sure 

that this does not fally cover the total re- ay 
sults obtained, as it is impossible to trace 

the source of every order 


Yours very truly, 


THE RICHA CP itn! 1 . 
wre NM Mm Ses : 
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‘ You, too, can use POWER to aid your sales department—if you 
] sell to the power plant field. 

Our Make-It-Pay Dept. will be glad to show you how. 


HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| The Hill Building, New York City 


Also publishers of The Engineering and Mining Journal, Engineering 
News, American Machinist and Coal Age. All Members of A. B. C. 


See ea 
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Booklet Building on 
the Right Basis 


No building is stronger than its 
foundation—no book or catalogue is 
stronger than its foundation—the paper 
it is printed on. 


Radium Folding Enamel 


has been especially designed to fulfill 
a long felt want—a paper of superior 
finish, folding qualities and strength. A 
difficult combination and worthy of 
much effort to produce. 

Radium Folding Enamel does not 
crack or break when saddle stitched 
and will average 25 points test on 
Mullen Tester—basis 25 x 38— 8o Ib. 

This stock is pure white with a 
superfine finish—productive of bring- 
ing out the last detail in the finest 
screen half tones—and the price is 
reasonable. 

Durability, finish and economy—the 
foundation for a book of selling 
efficiency. 

We want to send you facts, samples 
and dummies of Radium Folding 
Enamel. Write today. 





Bermingham & Seaman Co. 


Tribune Building, Chicago 
New York Milwaukee St. Louis Cincinnati Detroit 
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How the Ford Motor Company’s 
Plan of Remuneration Is 
Working Out 


As Told by Henry Ford’s Personal Representative 


By J. R. Lee 


Assistant Manager, Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


[EpitortaL Note:—Because it has 
been so widely discussed, and, oftert, so 
much misunderstood, the Ford experi- 
ment as described authoritatively below 
will be of universal interest to manu- 
facturers and other large employers of 
men. The results of the plan, as shown 
in increased production on a less num- 


ber of working hours, are worth ex- ' 


amination and study. 

This article is the major part of an 
address, delivered Dec. 3, before the 
Advertising Men’s League of New York. 
Mr. Lee’s own title was, “The Story of 
the Ford Motor Company’s Work in 
Connection With the rofit-Sharing 
Plan.] 

O realize the true purpose and 

the true setting of this work 
fully, it seems to me quite neces- 
sary to know a little something 
of the company in its business 
growth, development and present 
status. 

On the 16th day of June, 1903, 
the Ford Motor Company was in- 
corporated under the laws of the 
State of Michigan, with an au- 
thorized capital of $100,000, of 
which $28,000 was paid in in cash. 
With this money, and no more, 
the company started operations 
and so succeeded as to be able, a 
few years later, out of a very 
large surplus to increase its cap- 
ital stock to $2,000,000. The stock 
is held closely by seven Detroit 
men, Mr. Ford’s personal interest 
representing about 58% per cent. 

Our entire plant covers 150 
acres of ground, with a floor 
space of nearly seven million 
square feet. The working force 
of the company is approximately 
20,000 strong, made up of repre- 
sentatives from 49 different na- 
tions or countries of the earth. 


YEAR’S TOTAL OF SALES 
For the fiscal year ending Octo- 
ber 1 the company transacted 
business aggregating $119,489- 
316.99, representing the sale of 
248,307 cars, plus accessories. A 


an hourly rate. 
3 


rather unique condition obtains in 
the company’s annual statement, 
to-wit, half its total resources are 
in cash, 

We manufacture a single prod- 
uct—Ford Model “T” motorcars; 
a single type of chassis, on which 
is mounted five standard styles or 
types of bodies. 

Much time, money and effort 
have been spent in developing 
highly specialized machinery and 
the production of special alloyed 
metals to blend economy and 
speed of production with high- 
grade service and satisfaction in 
each of the several components of 
the car. 

While mechanism and material 
have been the basis of much 
study, the human element, or men 
in the organization, have been 
given the greatest consideration 
by the Ford Motor Company. 

About two years ago the Ford 
Motor Company sent representa- 
tives to visit all the large manu- 
facturing plants throughcut the 
United States for the purpose of 
gaining knowledge as to how to 
handle and do for men to get the 
best general result. When, after 
diligent study, no schemes in 
vogue could be found which were 
thought better than those used by 
the company, of itself, some 
twelve months later, the company 
voluntarily reduced the working 
day from ten to nine hours, and 
the working week from 55 to 50 
hours, and simultaneously in- 
creased the rate of wages about 
15 per cent on the nine-hour basis 
over what the men had previously 
received for ten. 

We were at that time operating 
and have always operated a so- 
called “open shop.” Our work is 
all done on a per diem basis at 
Our daily pro- 
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duction is scheduled per man ac- 
cording to sane, sound and sen- 
sible methods, first obtained 
through our engineering depart- 
ment and then checked by experi- 
enced men in practice. A careful 
blending and planning in machine- 
shop layout, with sequence of op- 
eration and corresponding con- 
tinuity of effort, makes possible 
a daily stated production on this 
basis.. We violate in the shop 
many theoretical plans and ideas 
as to arrangements, etc., but we, 
nevertheless, are saving much of 
the so-called non-productive effort 
in handling and trucking which 
has hitherto been wasted. 


MEN GRADED ON BASIS OF SKILL 


Simultaneously with the reduc- 
tion of the working day from ten 
to nine hours, we instituted a plan 
whereby individual recognition of 
effort was made a certainty and 
the grading of men according to 
skill was accomplished. The rec- 
ord of every man in our employ 
was carefully considered, along 
with the judgment of those for 
whom he worked, and as a result 
he was placed in one of six great 
classes or groups, and each of 
these six groups was sub-divided 
into three. Previous to this time 
the rates of payment throughout 
the shop varied for the same kind 
of work, and altogether, I believe, 
we had in existence nearly 60 
figures at which wages were com- 
puted on an hourly basis. These 
were done away with and eight 
rates were substituted and a cer- 
tain definite rate of wage was 
made to apply to each different 
group according to skill. More- 
over, by a simple method in our 
time department, we were able to 
check periodically the increased 
efficiency of each individual and 
to reward him promptly, regard- 
less of any attempt on the part 
of foremen to discriminate against 
him for any cause. In fact, our 
plan worked well as a check. upon 
the ability of the foremen and 
the productive capacity of the dif- 
ferent departments. 

The fundamental work (funda- 
mental with regard to the later 
developments of the company) 
was of tremendous value to us in 
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inaugurating our so-called profit- 
sharing plan. 


EMPLOYEE MUST USE PROFIT PRO- 
CEEDS “CONSTRUCTIVELY” 


The first, last and only require- 
ment for participation in the plan 
is that the employee shall use his 
or her apportionment construct- 
ively, or, rather, without harm or 
detriment to the individual or so- 
ciety in general. There are three 
classes of eligibles: 

1ist—All married men _ living 
with and caring well for their 
families. 

2nd—Also single men past 22 
years of age of proven thrifty 
habits. 

3rd—All women and single men 
under 22 years of age living with, 
and being the sole support of, 
some next of kin or blood rela- 
tion. 

The statement frequently heard 
that five dollars is the minimum 
daily wage of the Ford Motor 
Company’s employees is entirely 
wrong according to the company’s 
view-point. Each employee is ac- 
credited each day according to his 
hourly rate, and those who quali- 
fy under the profit-sharing have 
added to their wages daily an 
amount which will bring their 
daily credit to five dollars; that 
is to say, if Smith’s hourly rate 
is twenty-nine cents, his wages 
amount to $2.52 per day, and if 
he is eligible under the profit- 
sharing plan, we add to the $2.52 
$2.48 as his share in the profits, 
and he draws his portion of profits 
with his wages on each pay-day. 
In like manner employees receiv- 
ing from thirty-eight to forty- 
eight cents per hour receive a to- 
tal of six dollars and those whose 
hourly rate is forty-eight and up- 
wards seven dollars a day. 

In instituting this great work 
the sole aim of the company was 
to increase the financial and moral 
standing of each employee and to 
make individual existence not the 
matter of getting a living, but of 
making a life and lives worth 
while. 


TROUBLES IN DEVELOPING PLAN 


We realized at the outset the 
problem of human frailty and that 
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A jump of 5,400 ina week 
brought the Printing 
Order for December 5th 


up to 
§ 35,400 


The present line rate is still based 


on 700,000. 


Collier’s forms are closing every week, and 





every time they close, they close on oppor- 
tunity. The January 2nd issue closes 
December 12th. 


¢ 
C @ Dery 
ollier's 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
\. C. G. HAMMESFAHR 


Advertising Manager 





Chicago New York Boston 
5 ve NITT A" 7 THE GREAT AMERICAN 
COLLIER’S CIRCULATION PREJUDICE 


SSUE NOVEMBER 21ST s 
ISSUE of NOVEMBER ' Its Rise and Fall 


Printing Order... .830,500 is the heading of the twelfth 
GORE ose es coca 830,170 page in Collier’s ‘Made in U. | 


Nett. cacwuncsaesanO leer S. A.” campaign. | 
Met) aids sassecee 808,096 “The Frank Case,” by C. P. 
2 ee Connolly. 

Member A. B. C. and Quoin Club. Both in Collier’s for Dec. 19th, 
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some of our men would be hard 
of comprehension as to the oppor- 
tunities offered them and the pos- 
sibilities accruing to them under 
our plan, and so we organized a 
group of men, picked for their 
peculiar fitness as judges of hu- 
man nature, to look into the char- 
acter and standing of each indi- 
vidual thoroughly and understand- 
ingly. We found ourselves handi- 
capped by the fact that about 45 
per cent of our men had no con- 
ception of the English language. 
To start with, each investigator 
was given an interpreter, and at 
the same time we _ organized 
(through the help of the local Y. 
M. C. A.) a school for instructing 
our men of all nationalities how to 
read and write the English lan- 
guage after the Roberts system. 

The work of the investigators 
enabled us to obtain facts and fig- 
ures wherefrom we judged the fit- 
ness of each employee to share 
or not to share in the division of 
profits. 

After the first survey had been 
completed we found about 60 per 
cent of our employees had quali- 
fied under the regulations that had 
been established. 

The work of gathering data on 
which we base judgment as to 
whether a man qualified or not 
comprises the verification of the 
information secured from him at 
the time of employment, as to 
whether married or not, number 
of dependents, age, also verifying 
facts pertaining to his living con- 
ditions, whether he be supporting 
his family or not, and enough gen- 
eral information to know whether 
he be strong enough to use the 
money for his substantial good or 
not. 

To disabuse your minds of any 
misgivings concerning our motives 
and methods of working, there is 
no pressure brought to bear what- 
soever upon any man to change 
his mode of living or alter his 
conditions if he does not willingly 
so elect. We have gone to great 
ends to be sure before deciding in 
each case. We have consulted 
church records; we have written 
abroad and throughout the coun- 
try to confirm information regard- 
ing happenings out of town which 


might environ the life of a man; 
we have demanded passports and 
birth certificates concerning those 
whom we are in doubt about as 
to age, for be it known that the 
giving of this money has encour- 
aged a limited amount of lying 
and conniving among certain men 
to obtain 4t. 

In cases where a share of the 
profits has been granted and later 
found to have been obtained 
through falsehood or lying, we 
have deprived them of same and 
demanded restitution of moneys 
already paid to date. This fund 
amounts to approximately $8,000. 


FIRST EFFECTS OF PLAN 


The first venture we made, 
which I have previously referred 
to as our grading of help, result- 
ing in changing the figures in one 
of our busiest months as com- 
pared with the same month of 
the preceding year, as follows: 
Men hired......... 1,789 vs. 5,687 
Men discharged.... 137 vs. 776 
Five-day men...... 322 vs. 3,594 

Five-day men are the so-called 
floating element who vanish, after 
working a day or two, without 
explanation. 

After the first survey our men 
were grouped into these sub- 
divisions : 

Individuals who have been ap- 
proved and concerning whose fu- 
ture there was no doubt. 

Those who have been approved 
and concerning whom there was 
some skepticism as to what prog- 
ress they would make and what 
they would do for themselves with 
the money. 

Those who had failed to qualify 
through being unable to compre- 
hend the benefits of our plan. 

What we have wanted and what 
we have worked for is a general 
improvement along substantial 
lines, and after six months’ opera- 
tion we are glad to report that we 
have noted tremendous improve- 
ment throughout our forces. For 
example, in February of 1913 
with 16,000 men working ten 
hours per day we built and 
shipped 16,000 cars. A year later 
with 15,800 men we built and 
shipped 26,000 automobiles with a 
working day of eight hours. 
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It has been stated that this in- 
crement in efficiency was not due 
entirely to the profit-sharing plan, 
but to new methods, new mecha- 
nism and various other things. 
This is true in part, but it is also 
true that our organization 
throughout has a brand new spirit 
and inspiration, and out of this 
esprit de corps, have come the 
suggestions and changes in factory 
movement and mechanism. Aside 
from this, and considering only 
the workmen, we believe that 
there has been an increase of at 
least 20 to 25 per cent in indi- 
vidual effort since January 12 last. 

Punctuality and regularity of 
attendance is noticed to a surpris- 
ing degree, and this alone has 
solved many, many problems more 
or less vexatious in the operation 
of the plant. Spoiled work and 
accidents have greatly decreased, 
and our Medical Department tells 
us that the men as a whole have 
shown an appreciable increase 
since January 12 last in physical 
attributes. 

Fear and worry we know to be 


factors which defeat the best re- 
sults of a workman’s energy, and 
we feel quite confident from re- 
sults and facts at hand that, in 
lightening the burden in the strug- 
gle for livelihood, these two fac- 
tors mentioned have been mini- 
mized among our men, and in so 
doing the company has been more 
than commensurately benefited. 

After six months of actual op- 
eration we have found that our 
men have gained in their bank 
accounts about 100 per cent, in 
life insurance carried 86 per cent, 
homes bought and paid for 87 per 
cent, homes bought on contract 
95 per cent, lots bought on con- 
tract 135 per cent, and 82!4 per 
cent of our forces were partici- 
pating in profits. 

We have recently produced a 
map whereon we have divided the 
city into districts, each character- 
ized by its inhabitants and gen- 
eral environment, and it is inter- 
esting to note the loss and gain, 
respectively, in the bad and good 
residential districts, with refer- 
ence to our employees. 
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It was the company’s intention 
to set aside at the commencement 
of each fiscal year approximately 
one-half of the anticipated an- 
nual profits and the amount thus 
determined was to remain in force, 
regardless of how the year fluc- 
tuated. For the present season 
the amount has been set at $10,- 
000,000. 

The company is more than sat- 
isfied with the work that has been 
done and has laid plans as well 
and carefully as any hand of hu- 
mans can to perpetuate its work 
so that it may endure, and have, 
even now, in contemplation many 
other works of even greater con- 
sequence. 


Ayer on College Training 


F,. Wayland Ayer, of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, at a meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Conference of Baptist Ministers 
held in Philadelphia last week, spoke 
on the great need of college education, 
and deplored the lack of religious edu- 
cation in the public schools. It is in- 
cumbent, he said, that the Christian 
denominations do’ their best to give 
some religious training to the young 
men who are to be leaders in the 
world’s affairs. In this connection Mr. 
Ayer praised the excellent work that 
is being accomplished by private schools 
in inculcating religious ideals in the 
minds of young pupils. Taking his sta- 
tistics from those of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, Mr. Ayer 
pointed out that 69 per cent of the 
men named in “Who’s Who” are col- 
lege bred, and that the proportion of 
c)lege-bred men among those who oc- 
cupy prominent positions in the affairs 
of the country is 7 to 1. 


Additions to “ Collier’s ” Staff 


Oscar S. Kimberley has become asso- 
ciated with Collier’s Weekly and will 
cover Philadelphia and the South. He 
resigns from the staff of Doubleday, 


Page & Co., to take the new position. 
For six or seven years Mr. Kimberley 
has worked upon Country Life in 
America. World’s Work and_ other 
Donbledav, Page publications. 


Kenneth Warden, recently of the 
Metropolitan, has also joined Collier’s. 
For the present he will work out of the 
New York office. 


New General Agency in Cin- 
cinnati 


The Cullen-Smyser Company, recently 
incorporated in Cincinnati with a capital 
stock of $10,000, is a new agency which 
will handle general commercial ad- 
vertising in all branches. J. W. Cullen, 


D. J. Smyser, D. W. Smyser, James P. 
Smyser 
those 


P. Boli are 
the venture. 


- and Peter 
interested in 


among 
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Handling the Secondary 
Product 


How Some Advertisers Have Put 
Out Lower Priced Goods in 
Competition With Standard Ad- 
vertised Products Without Affect- 
ing Sale—The Secondary Product 
as a Curb on Good-Will Pirates 


By Cameron McPherson 


LARGE advertiser of a build- 
ing material specialty sold 
through dealers put this problem 
to Printers’ INK: “Weare making 
a product which through a policy 
of consistent advertising has be- 
come the standard by which all 
others are judged. While it is a 
little higher priced than compet- 
ing articles, it nets the buyer suffi- 
cient saving in the long run to 
make it a good seller. But there 
are many places where a cheaper 
product would answer the pur- 
pose just as weil; as for example, 
for interiors where it would not 
have to stand the weather. 
“Now, supposing we were to 
put out a secondary product, sell- 
ing at a lower price, what effect 
will it have on the sales of the 
higher priced article? Will it en- 
danger our reputation as a quality 
house? We also fear that when 
a customer goes to the dealer and 
complains of the price of the 
standard material, he will sell the 
lower-priced article, whereas with 
a little effort he could sell the 
other, which will prove more sat- 
isfactory in the long run. If we 
did not identify ourselves with 
the cheaper brand, would this 
danger be avoided?” 

The answer seems to be “try 
it and see.” A Western manu- 
facturer making a _ corn-flake 
solved a similar problem this way. 
He kept careful track of sales on 
both products in Detroit for three 
months. Then, as the total profits 
showed a net gain, he gradually 
introduced the secondary product 
into different territories where 
competition demanded it. Speak- 
ing of the success of this project 
the sales manager in charge of 
the Eastern territory said: “It 
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She Buys a Cake of Soap 


She buys it because she sees it advertised in TODAY’S MAGA- 
ZINE FOR WOMEN. 


The dealer has it in stock because he sees the maker’s ad in 
“Today’s Magazine for Merchants.” 


The jobber is able to supply him because he sees it advertised in 
‘“Today’s Magazine for Merchants—Jobbers’ Edition.” 


Mr. Manufacturer, you can be the chap in the background, selling 
by carloads, if you get in now at $650 and up—for this advertising 
to housekeepers, dealers and jobbers is still open to you. 200 lines 
in the March issue of our woman’s magazine puts you into the 
special trade issue reaching 43,000 dealers and 7,000 jobbers—but 


that March issue closes Jan. 10. 


We use soap simply as a type—we can give you distribution for 
foods, furniture, toilet articles, clothing, jewelry, novelties and 
specialties, housefurnishings—but you must hurry! 


oday’s Magazine 7 Women 


Circulation 600000 Mostly in Small Communities 
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The Coupon Is The 
Best Gift Of All 





HE ‘coupon, properly detached and 
filled out, will bring JOY and HAP- 
PINESS twelve times during 1915 to 
some boy or girl whom you love particularly. 
It will also bring gratitude unbounded to you. 


Nothing you can give will repay you so 
well. 


Of course, girls and boys need skates and 
books and candies and toys—but it isn’t a 
complete Christmas without ST. NICHO- 
LAS. 


We of the Circulation Department have 
seen many of the advertisements run by the 
Advertising Department in ‘Printers’ Ink.” 
Their statements are modest. They come 
nearest to describing it when they say: 


“St. Nicholas is the best-loved Magazine.” 
St. Nicholas is a wonderful Magazine. There 
is nothing like it on earth. 


1915 promises to be a greater circulation 
year than 1914, which was the greatest in 
forty years, 


We have attached a coupon to 
~~ this advertisement for your con- 
venience, and if you make use 
‘ of it to start the annual sub- 
\ scription with the January issue, 

oS we will send the November and 
December issues with our com- 


‘“ 
St. Nicholas \ pliments, as the November num- 



















XN 
Please send St. Nicholas for 14 
Months, beginning with the November aS 
number, to x 





Magazine » ber marks the beginning of Mrs. 
Union Square \ Frances Hodgson Burnett’s new 
New York \ serial, “The Lost Prince.” These 


two numbers will be the tangi- 
ble evidence of your gift on 
Christmas morning. 
Of course we will also send 
one of our beautiful Christ- 
mas cards announcing 
~ your gift. 
™~ 








\ Circulation Manager 








Send bill for $3 to 


St. Nicholas 
\ Magazine 
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was one of those problems which 
come up in selling that must be 
tested out—or felt out in a small 
way. The wisdom of the move 
depended upon market conditions, 
competition, demand and the na- 
ture of the competitor’s advertis- 
ing. .But the general experience, 
you will find, is that a secondary 
product, skilfully manipulated, 
will increase the net earnings.” 

Asked what he meant by “skil- 
fully manipulated,” the sales man- 
ager mentioned the case of a 
starch manufacturer who put out 
both standard and_ secondary 
branded and advertised starch. 
Both, he claimed, were the same 
starch; both cost about the same 
to pack, But one was a high- 
priced article for the “quality” 
trade and the other a low-priced 
starch for the “quantity” trade. 
Naturally the problem was to get 
the dealer to push the high-priced 
article, which carried a_ bigger 
profit, This was accomplished by 
manipulating the jobbing and 
trade prices so that it was worth 
the dealer’s while to talk a little 
longer to sell the premier article. 
Dealers are great admirers of 
profit. 


DRIVING OFF THE PIRATES 


A Chicago oleomargarine manu- 
facturer is of the opinion that it 
pays to have a product for every 
need. He backs up his belief by 
having seventeen various brands 
ranging in price from twelve td 
twenty-four cents a pound, The 
same condition is found in the 
paint field where the varnish com- 
panies put out many different 
grades of varnish. The danger of 
using a $2 interior varnish for a 
front door which requires a $4 
spar varnish is taken care of by 
careful labeling and usually de- 
scriptive names. In the same way 
you will find piano companies 
making a line selling at various 
prices, and most of them will tell 
you it pays. There are so many 
people who make up their mind 
what they will pay before they 
visit the store that a complete 
line is essential. In practically all 
these instances the larger profit 
to the dealer on the standard ad- 
vertised product, made possible by 


greater volume, guarantees that 
the dealer will do everything he 
can to sell it first. 

But the real possibilities of the 
secondary product seem to lie in 
its use against unfair competition. 
Illustrating this use the executive 
of a New York branch of a coffee- 
substitute manufacturer told how 
his company drove off the good- 
will pirates who sprang up in the 
wake of its introductory advertis- 
ing. Like most competition of 
this kind, it was hard to meet. 
The “fly-by-nighters” would offer 
the dealer all sorts of profit to 
substitute their more or less 
worthless product. “We will share 
the advertising that the .. . peo- 
ple are spending with you” was 
the argument. Finally things got 
so bad that the company had to 
put out a secondary product which 
met this competition, In a few 
years the “fly-by-nighters” were 
tamed, and the product is no 
longer manufactured. A _ signifi- 
cant point about this campaign 
was that it left the dealers so 
loaded up with the cheaper prod- 
uct, for which there was no mar- 
ket after the advertising of the 
quality product got fully started, 
that no price-cutter has been able 
successfully to invade the market 
since, 


KILLED SALE OF BETTER PRODUCT 


What effect this campaign had 
on the sales of the original ad- 
vertised coffee substitute the sales 
manager did not know, but the 
vice-president of a New York 
agency mentioned the case of a 
collar manufacturer where — the 
sales for a twenty-five-cent collar 
were practically killed by adding 
a two-for-a-quarter line. But 
when questioned on that point the 
Eastern manager of the firm 
claimed that in spite of the hurt 
done the sales of the twenty-five- 
cent collar, the company’s earn- 
ings are greater, Asked how he 
accounted for that fact, he ex- 
plained that the cheaper collar did 
not last as long, thus repeat busi- 
ness was greater; and the cost 
of selling had been reduced. In 
other words, a salesman could sell 
considerably more goods carrying 
the two lines than when he only 
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carried one;°so much more that 
the net profit on the two was 
greater. 

Quite often a secondary product 
proves so popular that it is pushed 
in preference to the quality prod- 
uct after it is put on the market. 
An example of this is seen in 
the advertising of a second-qual- 
ity lard by a Chicago packer, while 
the quality seller (one of a family 
which became famous through 
past years of consistent magazine 
advertising) is being left to fight 
its Own way to the consumer’s 
pantry. A few years ago there 
was a change of management in 
this company and it was decided 
to go back to the original plan 
and push the leading product. It 
was tried for a year and then 
dropped. No sooner did advertis- 
ing of the secondary product stop 
than a number of competitors 
sprang up, threatening their lead- 
ership in that field. 

Another suggestive illustration 
of the use of the secondary prod- 
uct in the specialty field is seen 
in the efforts of a Western store- 
appliance manufacturer. For over 
twenty years this concern had 
manufactured a standard equip- 
ment which it sold to large and 
small stores. A few years ago 
a competitor brought out an equip- 
ment selling at one-third the price 
and which was especially adapted 
for the smaller stores. For a 
while the company met this com- 
petition by ridiculing it. The 
salesmen would tell the prospect 
that if he wanted a toy the little 
scale would answer very nicely, 
but if he wanted a real scale that 
was where they came in. But the 
competition began to cut into sales 
in spite of the ridicule, and finally 
it was decided to meet the issue 
squarely by putting out a similar 
equipment. 

It hadn’t been out six months 
before the company found that 
the salesmen were inclined to sell 
the cheaper equipment as soon. as 
the -prospect showed signs of 
backing down. This naturally 


hurt sales, and worse, it hurt the 
reputation of the house, as the 
cheap equipment was seldom sat- 
isfactory. The plan was changed. 
Instead of letting the specialty 





men sell both lines, they were con- 
fined to the standard equipment. 
The low-priced product was sold 
by salaried salesmen just out of 
school, This straightened out con- 
ditions, for the salesman, anxious 
to get his commission, would fight 
to the last ditch to get the pros- 
pect to put in the standard equip- 
ment, It was only when every 
hope of selling the high-priced 
equipment had given out that he 
would turn the “lead” over to a 
“cub.” The result was quite sat- 
isfactory, so the company states. 

To sum up, it would seem that 
there are several ways of putting 
out ,a secondary product so that 
it will not conflict with the sales 
of a higher-priced one, and still 
reap the benefit of an established 
reputation. But it is a matter 
which must be planned to suit the 
needs of the individual manufac- 
turer; and one which should be 
determined by “feeling out” in test 


territories, _— 
Whitton Joins Nichols-Finn 
| 

Company 

R. L. Whitton, for a number of years 
with the Thomas Cusack Company, has 
resigned to become vice-president of 
the Nichols-Finn Advertising Company, 
of Chicago, 

In announcing Mr. Whitton’s new 
connection, Joseph H. Finn, president 
of the Nichols-Finn Agency, stated that 
Mr. Whitton has had so much experi- 
ence in the outdoor field, where he not 
only sold outdoor advertising but co- 
operated with his clients in securing 
new dealers, window displays and in 
other work of this nature, and also was 
in close contact with the work of 
agency men and representatives of 
other mediums, that he believed Mr. 
Whitton’s services would be of great 
value not only to the present clients 
of Nichols-Finn, but to their future 
ones. 

Among the important accounts that 
Mr. Whitton has handled in the past 
few years is the United States Tire 
Company, which developed into one 
of the largest outdoor advertising ac- 
counts, 

Before joining the Thomas Cusack 
organization, which acts as a selling or- 
ganization for the various painted dis- 
Wi plants throughout the country, Mr. 

hitton was for several years with 

. J. Gunning, of Chicago. 


Joins Eaton, Crane & Pike Co. 


James M. Irwin, formerly of the ad- 
vertising and sales department of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Company, of 
Minneapolis, manufacturers of Occident 
flour, has joined the advertising depart- 
ment of Eaton, Crane & Pike Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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THE “UNIVERSAL"-ONE CLAMP FOR ALL CONCRETE PORMS 


UNIVERSAL FORM CLAMP CO. «anc, 


Manufacturers of 


Mould Clamping Devices and Specialties 


{ for Concrete Work 
a vt ae 


sa 14-16 NORTH MAY STREET 
Chicago, Ill., Novezber 23, 1°14. 




















The Engineering Reccrd, 
1570 Old Colony Fld¢., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentiemen:- 

We wish to state that from our advertising 
Campaign up to date the Engineering Record hae brought 
in more inquiries for us than all other Cement and 
Engineering pepere combined. Out of these inquiries 
@ large percentage were productive and brought in good 


businese. 





Yours very ¢t 
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More Evidence 
to show you that the 


Engineering Record 


is the leading paper for civil engineers, 
contractors, water works and municipal 
engineers. If you want the complete 
evidence, just say so. | 

McGraw Publishing Co., Inc., 239 W. Thirty-ninth St., New York 


Electric Railway Journal Electrical World Engineering Record 
Metallurgical & Chemical Engineering 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Ponsider the added value given to your 
irect advertising matter by a company 
‘which offers every process of reproduc- 
{fion, plus merchandising knowledge. 


fit is important that your campaion 
Bhall be the best of its kind you need 
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QuickestCashCrop 








You can get the being © gama cash returns out of your soil by 
at n 


sowing Oats and 


Grain is high now and war a sent aed higher. Sow Oats and Wheat now 


and you can se 


| this grain for cash next 


Write for *‘B. R. C."’; it proves that Oats sowed in your cotton fields now with 
the Cole Drill will yield bigger cash profits per acre than cotton at 12 cents per 


pound. Ask for ‘‘Beats Raising Cotton.’ 


Cole 2: Grain Drill 


SAVES 7/8 OF THE LABOR 
No Need to Plow and Harrow Fields for 
Grain—Plant Between Corn and Cotton Rows 


Hecause your fields have been well tilled all sum- 
mer and right now they are in splendid condition 
for sowing grain. You do not have to break and 
harrow the land. Just one trip with the Cole sows 
three rows of money making grain between cotton 
row® or corn rows. And remember, this plan 
saves '» of the labor required to break the land 
and plant. 
No Danger of Winter Killing 
The seed are planted in furrows between the 


corn and cotton rows and are protected from win- 
ter winds and cold, They are planted ina little 
basin where ample moisture is sure. There is no 
danger of the plante “spewing” up. Fertilizer 
can be applied at the time of sowing with the 
Cole Drill, 

In the spring you get your grain crop off the 
land early and can follow it with a cern @rop or 
with @ crop of soil-improving cowpeas Pisin 
with the same Cole Drill, 


Don’t Delay—Get Your Cole Drill Now 


Right now is the time to act—the time to insure 
having @ cesh crop to sell next spring. 

Cotton is low, Grain ishigh. Do not fail to sow 
tit of your cotton fields. It means CASH early 
next summer. 


Shoddy substitutes are offered for less money, be sure you 


wet the original and genuine Cole. 


Write for the PROOF that oats “Beats Raising Cotton. 


The Cole Mfg. Co. 


Charlotte, N.C. 


Box 200, 









N the South Cole’s planters are a by-word for cotton, corn, peanut 
I and cow-pea planters. The name Cole, also stands for fertilizer 
distributors almost like Kodak stands for camera. 


It would be hard to find a section in 
the South where these implements are 
not used. Mr. Cole attributes no small 
part of his success to using the farm 
popes ‘o-ed with good sized copy. 

hen the war came on and cotton 
dropped, did Mr. Cole let up on _ his 
advertising ?—not a bit of it! e wired 
for a special advertisement of his grain 
drills to go into the papers telling the 
farmers to plant rows of grain right 
between the cotton rows, using his drill 
built especially for that purpose. 
ere is the advertisement he ran, and 
here’s his reply to one of the papers 
that wrote him: 
“Replying to your inquiry of the 29th 


we expect to keep up our advertising 
and go right on doing business in spite 
of the European war. 

“Every man and every enterprise 
should press forward along their cus- 
tomary lines. We need energy coupled 
with reasonable conservation—NOT in- 
action.” E. A. Cole. 

These farm papers that cover the 
South are proud that the Cole Mfg. 
Company, which knows every nook and 
corner of the South—its people and 
what they read—is a constant and large 
user of space in their papers, and also 
that he very seldom finds it necessary 
to use many other publications to reach 
the class he wants. 


The Farm Papers that Cover the South’ 


Southern Farming 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Modern Farming 
New Orleans, La. 


The Southern Planter 
Richmond, Va. 


The Progressive Farmer 
Birmingham, Memphis, 
Raleigh, Dallas 


Southern Agriculturist 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Southern Ruralist 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Censorship of Advertis- 
ing Copy by Publishers 


Prominent Advertisers Discuss the 
Use of the Blue Pencil in Maga- 
zine Offices—Value of Careful 
Censorship Conceded — Extracts 
from Letters of Publishers Who 
Have Been Strict in This Regard 


By S. Reload Hall 


E think it is a fine thing 

for publishers to blue-pen- 
cil the other fellow’s advertise- 
ments, but when it comes to our 
own, we are likely to look at the 
matter in a different light.” Thus 
spoke an advertising manager at 
a recent informal discussion among 
a score of national advertising 
managers, the topic being the cen- 
sorship of copy by publishers. 

One member of the group had 
just given a detailed account of 
his troubles with a leading maga- 
zine, where his copy appeared 
without the star of honor when 
he had thought it would appear 
with that distinction, and he told 
how the controversy, or discus- 
sion, narrowed down to the ques- 
tion of whether “purifies the 
breath”—long used by the adver- 
tiser on his packages as a sort of 
slogan—would be changed so as 
to convey the idea of “perfuming” 
the breath rather than purifying 
it. The advertiser finally agreed 
to put the question before the 
readers of the magazine in a spe- 
cial advertisement, the votes to be 
directed to the publisher’s office, 
and to make the requested change 
if the vote of the readers indi- 
cated that “purifies the breath” 
was regarded as deceptive. But 
the publisher would not yield, and 
there still remains between this 
publisher and that advertiser the 
chilliness that Mark Twain said 
grew up between him and Mrs. 
Astor after she remarked that she 
was sure no man could be a true 
gentleman without a college edu- 
cation. 

Another member of the group 
felt that one magazine had over- 
stepped its authority in forthwith 
refunding to a subscriber the cost 
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of a pair of hose, without giving 





INK 


the advertiser the opportunity de- 
sired for communicating with the 
retailer who sold the hosiery and 
ascertaining whether or not the 
lady with the unsatisfactory hose 
was really entitled to a new pair 
or a refund of her money. As 
the advertiser explained, it is 
easily possible for hose to go 
wrong through no fault of the 
manufacturer, 


FOOTLESS USE OF SUPERLATIVES 


Then the advertising manager 
first quoted in this report stood 
up and said that while undoubted- 
ly there were cases where pub- 
lishers were arbitrary and tried to 
stand: too straight, he believed 
that the trouble in most cases lay 
with those who prepared the ad- 
vertisements. 

“IT was at a meeting of the tech- 
nical publishers recently, and I 
heard those gentlemen give their 
side of this story. Perhaps you 
have no idea what they are up 
against. I‘or instance, one ! pub- 
lisher told of the receipt of three 
advertisements from manufactur- 
ers of the same class, for one is- 
sue of his publication, in each of 
which the claim was made that 
the concern was the largest of its 
kind. Now, obviously, two of 
these advertisers were liars and 
probably all three were. No far- 
seeing publisher wants conflicting 
statements of this sort in his 
pages, and we advertising men 
know very well that such copy 
does not help the cause of adver- 
tising. And, after all, what do 
these boasting generalities count 
for? Wouldn't our copy be a 
good deal better if we, without 
any pressure from the publishers, 
eliminated all such argument and 
confined ourselves to presenting 
the definite claims of our own 
products ?” 

The foregoing may not be word 
for word what this prominent ad- 
vertising manager said, but it por- 
trays the spirit of his remarks. 
He said that the subject had been 
of unusual interest to him, and he 
had taken the trouble to commu- 
nicate with some of the publishers 
who stood firmly on their right to 
censor advertising copy. The fol- 
lowing extracts from correspond- 
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ence with publishers were read to 
the group: 


PUBLISHERS CITE INSTANCES 


“Two of the minor items in our 
copy-editing are the use of the 
word ‘only’ and ‘unequaled,’ and 
we have found, also, that the hard- 
est situation to handle is one in- 
volving the advertising of leading 
and stable advertisers. Appar- 
ently they feel that if their prod- 
uct is right and they are of un- 
doubted standing, they should be 
allowed to make any claims they 
may choose. As you know, our 
general principle is to desire that 
an advertiser shall confine himself 
to his own product, making every 
reasonable claims for its quality, 
efficiency, etc., but refraining from 
casting reflection on the product 
of his competitor, or making in- 
vidious comparisons. To attempt 
to decide which advertiser is en- 
titled to use a superlative and 
which not, would be, of course, a 
hopeless task, involving difficulties 
that would gradually increase to 
the point of suspension of busi- 
ness relations. 

“We are opposed to the use of 
the word ‘only’ except in cases 
where it is easily provable, or ob- 
viously a true statement, and in 
the case of the word ‘unequaled’ 
it is our custom to suggest that 
‘unsurpassed’ be used. We would 
hardly care to take the position 
of stating that any of our adver- 
tisers have been unreasonable in 
their attitude, although a number 
have at least failed to understand 
the broad underlying principles of 
our effort in this direction. 

“A roofing manufacturer de- 
sired to illustrate copy with pho- 
tographs of several roofing mate- 
rials alleged to have been exposed 
for a certain length of time to the 
elements, each square being iden- 
tified by the name of the manufac- 
turer, This we ruled against as 
being an invidious comparison cal- 
culated to destroy the belief of 
the reader in all ready roofing. An 
gegen of $25,000 was can- 
celed as a result. 

“Another roofing manufacturer 
insisted on claims as to the supe- 
riority of his product, in which 
claims was involved a description 
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of the shortcomings of other 
products so carefully made as to 
leave the competitor's product 
easily identified even by the cas- 
ual reader. 

“An automobile advertiser per- 
sistently submitted copy contain- 
ing claims of quality and price that 
were obviously exaggerated. In 
the opinion of several impartial 
judges, who should know much 
about automobile construction, the 
claims were doubtful. The first 
cancelation in this case, however, 
arose over the incorporation, in 
copy for our publication, of news- 
paper advertisements in which 
claims unallowed by us were reg- 
ularly appearing Many times ad- 
vertisers have sought to place be- 
fore our readers in the form of 
testimonials claims that we would 
not allow in straight copy, and we 
have been obliged to rule against 
such testimonials.” 

“In the case of a paint adver- 
tiser not much trouble was experi- 
enced until there was an attempt 
made to state what claims their 
competitors should be permitted to 
make in our columns. We have 
gone to the length of having most 
careful tests made by our chem- 
ists of this product as well as 
many others, and after determin- 
ing the various merits to our own 
satisfaction, we have made rules 
that we believe are fair to all ad- 
vertisers involved. These rules, 
nevertheless, are not agreed to by 
the originator of the investigation. 

“One music advertiser made use 
of another’s name in stating that 
accessories were equally adaptable 
to one instrument, although manu- 
factured by different houses. The 
owners of the name in question 
asked us to eliminate their name 
from the competitor’s advertising, 
which, while possibly exacting, we 
assumed to be a reasonable re- 
quest, just as we would in the 
case where a manufacturer, having 
built up a reputation for a trade- 
mark, would naturally refuse per- 
mission for its use by another 
house of less reputation. The 
elimination was finally brought 
about, but only after we had taken 
a positive stand against running 
the business unless the change 
were made.” 
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“A brush manufacturer: Owing 
to the claims of other manufac- 
turers and to actual experience 
gathered by us, covering a consid- 
erable period, we have allowed 
this advertiser to state that his 
construction prevents bristles from 
pulling from the base, but not to 
state that loose bristles will not 
be left in the mouth from a tooth- 
brush or on the face from a shav- 
ing-brush, because bristles will in 
many cases break, no matter what 
the setting. We are considered 
unreasonable by the competitor for 
allowing any claims, theoretical or 
otherwise, and equally unreason- 
able by the original advertiser for 
preventing their making absolute 
claims regarding loose bristles for 
any reason! 

“It is our belief that maximum 
credibility for advertising can be 
attained only by the absolute con- 
fidence of the reader in the publi- 
cation itself and by having the 
introduction of the publication 
reliable and trustworthy.” 

Considerably more discussion 
followed, only a few of the adver- 
tising managers citing cases where 
they felt the censorship or other 
action of publishers is unwarrant- 
ed. Most of the comments were 
good-humored, and, despite any 
embarrassment advertisers had 
suffered, in commendation of the 
group of publishers who are de- 
termined to increase the interest 
and confidence of readers in ad- 
vertisements. One who had been 
asked by a publisher to change an 
expression that the editors of that 
particular publication had actually 
used in a similar way in one of 
their own articles declared that, 
while he thought the point was 
not very well taken, he would 
change his pet expressions “once 
a month, if necessary,’ in order 
to encourage the few publishers 
who had the courage to protect 
their readers and to protect ad- 
vertisers against themselves. 


Woman Automobile Demon- 
strators? 


To increase its sales to women cus- 
tomers, the Maxwell Motor Car Com 
pany, of Detroit, is planning a nation- 
wide canvass of women’s organizations 
for the purpose of engaging women 
demonstrators. 
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Speakers at Dinner of College 
“oR * 99 
* Comics 

Representatives of the humorous 
papers published by eleven different 
col.eges met at a dinner at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York, on the evening of 
December 5. 

Charles M. Connolly, advertising 
manager of Cluett, Peabody & Co., was 
toastmaster. The ‘speakers were George 
B. Kichardson, advertising manager of 
Life, Clarkson A. Collins, Jr., of Collin 
Armstrong, Inc., Robert A. Holmes, 
sales manager of Crofut & Knapp Co., 
Ingalls Kimball, of the Cheltenham Ad- 
vertising Service and Herbert S. Hous- 
ton, vice-president of Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 

Mr. Richardson cited examples from 
the experience of Life which he thought 
might be suggestive to the college men. 
Mr. Collins described “‘What an Adver- 
tising Agent Does for an Advertiser.” 
Ingalls Kimball discussed typography. 
Mr. Holmes explained the work of an 
advertising manager and Mr. Houston 
discussed “Advertising and Merchan- 
dising, as a Career for a College 
Man.’ 

Mr. Houston recalled that he just 
“happened” to go into advertising 25 
years ago. But to-day the work is 
laying claim to the consideration of the 
most ambitious as a career. College 
men who to-day come into advertising 
work find the outlook propitious. Busi- 
ness has become the greatest factor in 
our organized social life to-day. The 
present war is demonstrating how in- 
terwoven are the concerns of the great 
nations of the world. In the future 
business will prove the greatest con- 
servator of the world’s peace, and col- 
lege men, by virtue of their intellectual 
training, are bound to be attracted. 
Markets are in human minds. The 
developing of markets calls for the 
training and knowledge gotten in a 
college course. 


Elcock to Direct Association’s 
Publicity 


T. R. Elcock, Jr., advertising man- 
ager of the United Gas Improvement 
Company, of Philadelphia, was selected 
by the National Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation at the closing session of its 
convention held last week in Minneap- 
olis, to take charge of the publicity 
work of the association for the coming 
year. He will also direct the national 
advertising of the gas industry. 





Redfield Advertising Agency 
Formed 

The Redfield Advertising ad is 

S: 


a new corporation in New York 

Redfield, for more than 15 years adver- 
tising manager of the Yale & Towne 
Manuufacturing Company, is president, 
treasurer and general manager, and 
Tyler L. Redfield, vice-president. The 
former will continue to supervise the 
work of Yale & Towne’s advertising 
department. 
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R. F. D. Bugaboo Laid 
to Rest 





Fear of Merchants That Rural 
Carriers May Work for the Up- 
building of Mail-Order Houses— 
Statutes Now on the Books Spe- 
cifically Prevent Carriers From 
Soliciting Business 


FFICIALS of the Post-Office 

Department have informed 
PrinTERS’ INK within the past 
few days that there is no warrant 
for a fear on the part of manu- 
facturers who distribute their 
goods through regular retail chan- 
nels that certain new conditions 
in the rural mail service will oper- 
ate to the undue advantage of 
mail-order houses. That appre- 
hension on this score is wide- 
spread among business men is in- 
dicated by correspondence that 
has reached Washington during 
the past few weeks. 

The cause of this fresh solici- 
tude as to the distribution of the 
trade of the farming classes is 
found in a new system of paying 
for the services of rural mail car- 
riers which has just gone into ef- 
fect. Heretofore the Rural Free 
Delivery carriers, more than 43,000 
in number, have received remuner- 
ation based solely on the length 
of the respective routes covered. 
Under the new system authorized 
by Congress and which went into 
effect with the month of Novem- 
ber, 1914, the rural postmen will 
continue to be paid fixed salaries, 
but these salaries will be based 
not solely upon length of route, 
but upon this factor taken in con- 
junction with the number of 
pieces and weight of mail carried. 

Upon the announcement of this 
plan of, virtually, putting a pre- 
mium upon bulk of mail matter, 
a number of advertisers and 
manufacturers who were not fa- 
miliar with all the laws and regu- 
lations governing the administra- 
tion of the Rural Free Delivery 
service naturally jumped to the 
conclusion that country mail car- 
riers would do everything in their 
power to encourage persons on 
their routes to patronize the cata- 
logue houses in order that the 
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carrier might benefit financially 
by reason of the increased weight 
of mail—every gain of 90 pounds 
monthly meaning an increase of 
$50 per annum in the pay of the 
carrier until the maximum salary 
of $1,200 per year is reached. 


REGULATIONS COVER THE CASE 


Some of the manufacturers 
who have written to Washington 
state that they have been in- 
formed that certain R. F. D. car- 
riers, in their anxiety to encour- 
age ‘mail-order buying, are actu- 
ally acting as agents for cata- 
logue houses located in Chicago 
and elsewhere. However, officials 
of the Post-Office Department tell 
Printers’ INK that not only is 
such solicitation not authorized by 
the Department but, on the con- 
trary, it is expressly forbidden, 
both by the statutes and the pos- 
tal regulations. Furthermore, the 
heads of the rural mail service an- 
nounce their intention to come 
down hard upon any postman 
who, with this new _ incentive, 
attempts to encourage patronage 
of the mail-order houses. 

One statute which bears upon 
the present situation is Section 
764, which says in part: “Rural 
carriers shall not solicit business 
or receive orders of any kind for 
any person, firm or corporation.” 
Section 744, which covers the 
same subject from a_ different 
angle, reads as follows: “Rural 
carriers shall not, either in person 
or through others, directly or in- 
directly or by any method what- 
ever co-operate with or assist pub- 
lishers or others in securing the 
patronage of the public nor: fur- 
nish directly or through others 
the names and _ addresses. of 
patrons of the service, with or 
without compensation, to any indi- 
vidual or company.” On top of 
these sweeping prohibitions in the 
laws governing the rural mail 
service there is a postal regulation 
which stipulates that “Rural car- 
riers shall not engage in any busi- 
ness while on or off duty which 
offers temptation to solicit pat- 
ronage on their routes or in 
which their official position would 
give them special advantage over 
competitors.” 
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Horse Sense 


Scientific application in advertising, insofar as selection 
of media is concerned, is horse sense enough to determine 
what publications circulate in sufficient quantity to “move 
goods” in the market created, or about to be created by 
the advertiser. 


You can’t reach the consumer in. Ohio by advertising to 
the man in Florida. _ If your natural market is Ohio, buy 
circulation in Ohic, and if in Florida, circulation in Florida. 
If in a zone made up in several states, then circulation in 
that zone. 


Every advertiser should know where his market is, and 
where the tendency to buy his product is most pronounced. 
It ought to be therefore easy for such an advertiser to 
match the circulation he buys with the market created. 


The day when any periodical can claim with impunity 
“Everybody who is a reader of my magazine is a pur- 
chaser of your product” is past. The readers may have 
the money with which to buy the product, but live where 
the manufacturer can’t profitably reach and sell the dealers 
who must supply them. Then, too, the circulation may 
be so scattered as to be ineffectual and unprofitable. 


The American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine has 
2,000,000 circulation, location known. We can “spot it” 
for the advertiser and within a few moments show him 
we present great possibilities. We don’t want his business 
unless we can. We will submit our circulation by cities, 
by states, by zones. We will compare our circulation 
with that of any other periodical which makes known its 
circulation and the loca'ion thereof. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY (Monthly) MAGAZINE 


CHARLES S. HART, Advertising Manager 


New York Office 
220 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago Office 
908 Hearst Building 
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| Johnson, Mrs. L. Te 
Grand Rapids, - 
‘Mich. 






It is important for the adver. 
tiser to know how many name: 
there are on a subscription list 


But the test of a magazine’ 
influence is the proportion 


of its subscribers who have 
their subscriptions, 





fenewed) 
year alter year with no induce. 
ment but the real worth of the 


magazine and their faith in it/ 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


Founded 1873 








ORD sins act DON OO BEEK. 














George D. Buckley, Advertising Manage 
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ixty-nint 
New ’ ear Design originated by Dry Goods 

Economist 





We've just finished three score years and eight of the 
most strenuous, constructive work in connection with 
the manufacturing, wholesaling and retailing of dry 


goods and allied lines. 


As we enter our sixty-ninth year we want to remind 
advertisers and agents that our files of facts—our 
knowledge based on experience—our statistics—the 
personal assistance of our merchandise specialists are 
all available to those interested enough to invite our 


cooperation. 


As publishers of the leading. business publication in 
the dry goods and department store field we have 
learned much “inside know-how” which should help 


advertisers generally. 


Dry Goods Economist 


231 West 39th St., New York 


Boston, 201 Devonshire St. Cleveland, 516 Swetland Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 929 Chestnut St. Cincinnati, 1417 First Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, 215 So, Market St. San Francisco, 423 Sacramento St. 
St. Louis, 1627 Washington Ave. Manchester, Eng., 10 Piccadilly. 
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s Instead of Book 





Used Druggis 
Stores 


scheme is being 


A new. quick-sale j 
Publishing 


worked by the Syndicate 
Company of New York. Instead of 
lacing a book entitled ‘Songs That 
Never Grow Old’ with the book deal- 
ers, a proposition was made to druggists 
exclusively. On the consignment of 
150 books he was to receive a handling 
harge of five cents and an additiona 
fee of two and one-half cents on each 
book sold, making a total of seven and 
ne-half cents on each book, provided 
ie would make a window display at the 
time the newspaper advertisements ap- 
eared. 

A series of 1,000-line ads were used 
to describe the book which was sold 
it the bargain price of 69 cents cloth, 
19 cents paper cover. The sale was for 
15 days only, or in less time should the 
dition become exhausted. Druggists 
in various sections were selected and 
their names were published in the ad- 
vertisements. 


; . 5 
Palmolive’s Coupon Offer 
The B. J. Johnson Soap Company, 
Inc., Chicago, has opened a big news 
paper campaign with a full-page adver- 
tisement offering free a cake of Palm- 
olive soap. The advertisement contained 
a coupon, which, if presented within 
30 days, will be accepted as full pay 
ment for one cake of Palmolive soap 
when the holder of the coupon purchases 
another cake at the regular price. Only 
one coupon may be presented by eaci: 
family and the name and address of the 
party receiving the soap must be signed 
to the coupon. .The coupons are to be 
redeemed from the dea‘ers at ten cents 
each in cash, 

. A 
Court on Improper Medical 
Advertising 
State Medical Board has 
revoked the license of a physician in 
Columbus, O., on a charge of gross 
immorality, consisting of improper ad 
vertising to the effect that the physician 
in question could cure many ailments 


The Ohio 


which do not ordinarily yielc d to treat- 
ment. The courts at Columbus have 
decided that the charge of gross im- 


morality in the case of a physician can 
be sustained by proof of improper ad 
vertising, and it is upon this view of 
the law that the medical board took 
the action referred to. 


Changes Name of Red Cross 
Gin 


‘Manufacturers of Red Cross Gin by 
full-page advertisements in a number of 
papers of Canada have announced that 
after the first of January they will 
change the name to “Gold Cross Gin.” 
The company points out that it has 
spent thousands of dollars in putting 
Red Cross Gin before the public, but 
that it has come to the conclusion that 
the Red Cross Society is the only body 
that should use the name. 
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Parcel Post Service to Warring 
Nations 


Postmaster Morgan, of New 
announces that arrangements have 
made for the ee of the despatch 


York, 


been 


of parcel post mai from the United 
States for Germany, Austria and Hun 
gary. Unti! further notice. therefore, 


parcel post packages which conform to 
the prescribed conditions will be ac 
cepted for mailing to said countries 
Parcel post packages are now mail- 
able to all the countries to which they 
were mai.able before the interruption 
caused by the war in Europe except 
Belgium, Turkey and the northern and 
northeastern parts of France. 


Tobacco Canvassers Talk to 
Housewives 
inducing the housewife 


By way of 
tags and coupons, the 


to save tobacco 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company has 
been putting some of its crews at work 
on house-to-house canvasses. The 
“lady of the house’ is met by a courte 
ous young man who gives her a cata- 
logue and explains how her husband 
may smoke Liggett & Myers brands 
and give her the tags and coupons. 
Sometimes a sample tin of ‘‘Velvet’’ is 
left for him. The stunt was recently 


given a successful tryout in Seattie. 


Creating Demand for Pacific 
Coast Clams 


The Sea Beach Packing Works, Aber- 


deen, Wash., has started a newspaper 
campaign on Pioneer Minced Sea Clams. 
In each piece of copy appez ars an ad- 
vertising character known as “Mr. Clam 
of Aberdeen.” Recipes for various 
kinds of new dishes are given, so that 
housekeepers will preserve the series 


The top illustration 
of each advertisement is intended to 
create the atmosphere of the Pacific 
Coast, where the product is packed. 


of advertisements. 


H. G. Weaver Becomes Sales 


Manager 
H. G. Weaver has resigned as pub- 
licity manager of the Haynes Automo- 
bile Company, of Kokomo, Ind., to_be- 
come sales manager of the Newell Mo- 
tor Car Company, of St. Louis. 


Federal Handling Van Raalte 
Veils 

The advertising of the E. & Z. Van 

Raalte Veils and London Feather Com- 

pany millinery is now handled by the 

Federal Advertising Agency, New York, 


T. K. Mellroy Joins Leslie- 


Judge Co. 
T. K. MclIlroy, for six years with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, has joined the staff 


of the ‘Leslie Judge Company, as a 
special representative of Judge. 





By Charles W. Hurd 


Members of the Editorial 


HE sort of organization and 

standardization of method, 
described last week, is becoming 
common in the chains. Most of 
them do not take the trouble the 
United takes, inasmuch as this 
sort of an organization needs a 
very high grade of intelligence at 
the top, but they necessarily con- 
form to the general type, because 
the methods are essentially sound 
for the purposes employed. A 
macaine must be built like a ma- 
chine; there is no escape from it, 
if you want the machine type. 

Now, as between this kind of 
an organization and the average 
independent’s there would seem to 
be no comparison. And yet many 
independents compete with it and 
even surpass it. Why is that? 

Because, with all of its genius, 
the chain store has not been able 
to get and keep clerks with the 
souls of proprietors. It gets them 
and trains them, and then after 
a short time they leave and many 
of them go out and start stores 
of their own, and perhaps chains. 
To keep these men it must pay 
more than it can afford to pay. 
Jt may, as has been charged, move 
them about from time to time to 
prevent their making too many 
friends in a locality and to dis- 
courage independence, but this 
would seem a poor ” palliative. 

The problem is not yet a very 
serious one to the chains, because 
there is still a tremendous terri- 
tory to be conquered and innu- 
merable selling wastes to be cut 
out, but it will be a problem to 
them some day soon. 

True, too, not every independ- 
ent storekeeper has “personality.” 
Quite the contrary, And many 
chain stores owe their success to 
the presence for a time of one 
or more managers or clerks who 
do have this valued “personality.” 

No one better knows this diffi- 


culty than do the chains. They 
46 


Chains’ Big Problem Keeping Up 
Trained Organization— XII 


and M. Zimmerman 


Staff of Printers’ Ink. 


have grappled with it and are fair- 
ly on the road to at least a partial 
solution. People talk of person- 
ality often as if it were a vague, 
mysterious emanation of the 
spirit. What they really mean by 
it is a’ marked manifestation of 
courtesy and service. The “person- 
ality” of the successful independ- 
ent can be reduced to his good 
health, good nature, readiness to 
mix and sympathize, willingness 
to cash checks or extend credit, 
personal neatness and a host of 


other little easily identifiable 
things. Life is made up of little 
things, and these seeming trifles 


give the independent proprietor a 
great advantage over the mere 
clerk who is a cog in a soulless 
machine. 


“PERSONALITY” VS. SERVICE 


But some of these little things 
the chain store can adopt and 
others they can even surpass. The 
average drug chain makes its 
stores more attractive than the 
average independent, can show 
more variety of goods, in better 
cases, with better lighting; these 
are all subtle compliments to the 
patron. Then it provides instant, 
smiling attention. It invites com- 
plaints, advertises its desire to 
remedy them and does remedy 
them. 

No complaining customer who 
has received a letter from Riker- 
Hegeman, and later a personal call 
from a district manager to as- 
sure complete satisfaction, will be 
likeiy to think of that chain as 
a mere soulless mechanism. Shop- 
pers who freely use the commo- 
dious rest-room provided by 
Childs’ restaurants off Herald 
Square must certainly appreciate 
this entirely gratuitous service. 

It is obvious that the net result 
of these various services is to 
build up a standard “personality” 
for the chain and lessen or abol- 
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Hierocles, the Pedant 


When Hierocles, the pedant, had a house for 


sale, he carried a brick in his pocket as a sample. 


The same difficulty that confronted Hierocles 
confronts many manufacturers who sell railroad 
supplies, equipment, and safety devices—the 
product for sale is too big to be carted around. 


Catalogs have their mission in offsetting this 
difficulty, but even if you knew every pros- 
— pective buyer, you couldn’t send him a catalog, 
=: aletter or a salesman every week. He'd get 
| =f bored and you'd go broke. 


= Did you ever stop to think of the advantage 
= your salesmen have when the purchaser is ac- 
quainted with the product before he calls? It 
would increase their sales and reduce selling 
expenses. A well-directed, carefully planned 
advertising campaign is absolutely necessary to 
: the concern that is looking for the greatest 
= profit as well as large sales. 

The railroad field is our only specialty. Let us talk 
it over with you. 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE (Weekly) 
Circulation, 9,412 


: RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE 
MECHANICAL EDITION (Monthly) 
Circulation, 4,317 
THE SIGNAL ENGINEER (Monthly) 
Circulation, 4,572 
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SIMMONS - BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
= NEW YORK ° CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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This Question as well as 
Many Others Can Be 
Solved—We Are Glad to 


Lend Our Co-operation. 


November 27, 1914 
The Quoin Club 
New York City,N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


This is not meant to be any imposition on your 
good nature - if such it is just say so- but one 
of our clients who brings us a great many of his 
business troubles has asked us about the instal— 
lation of motor trucks for his local business. 

It occurred to us that either you or one of 
your auto-truck advertisers might have some 
reliable figures that we could obtain. 

The trucks would be asked to carry rough 
material like rock, sewer pipe, etc,, and the 
haul would be an average of one ‘and one-half miles 
each way, There are no way-stops, Teams are now 
used for this work at an estimated expense of $5 
per team per ten hour work day. Each team is mak— 
ing, so they claim, five round trips in that time. 

Our patron does not want any idealistic fig- 
ures, based on maximum results and extreme press— 
ure, But good, honest "reason why" information 
would be sincerely appreciated. Can you help us to 
help him? Any courtesy will be gratefully received. 


Very sincerely yours 


. * * * . * * * * 


The co-operation of 45 National Periodicals is 
offered to Business Executives seeking market 
analysis, national sales facts, etc., etc., address: 


QUOIN CLUB 


THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 


Ainslee’s Magazine Farm and Fireside Outlook, The 

All-Story Magazine Garden Magazine, The Popular Magazine 

American Magazine, The Good Housekeeping Magazine Railroad Man's Magazine 

Argosy, The Harper's Bazar Review of Reviews 

Atlantic Monthly, The Harper's Magazine St. Nicholas 

Bookman, The Hearst’s Magazine Seribner’s Magazine 

Cavalier House and Garden Smith's Magazine 

Century, The Independent, The Sunset Magazine 

Ohristian Herald, The Judge System 

Colfier’s Weekly leslie’s Weekly Today’s Magazine 

Gontinent, The Literary Digest, The Travel 

Cosmopolitan Magazine Me@all’s Magazine Vanity Fair 

Country Life in America Metropolitan Magazine Vogue 

Countryside Magazine. The, Munsey’s Magazine ‘Woman’s Home Companion 
and Suburban Life National Geographic Maga- World’s Work 


Carrent Opinion zine, The 
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ish the advantage in this respect 
which the best independents have 
possessed. 

The little things are the im- 
portant things, and the Jittle things 
can be copied—there is hope for 
the chains here. Here is a little 
story told to Printers’ INK by 
I. N. Maskoff, a New York City 
cigar dealer in the Wall Street 
district, which will be found all- 
illuminating. 

DEFIES FIVE CHAIN STORES 

“There are five chain stores 
which surround me: two United. 
two Schulte and one Edwin,” said 
Mr. Maskoff. “I would rather 
compete with them than with a 
small independent. All you need 
to meet chain competition is to 
have your windows nice and at- 
tractive, have your store wide 
open, neat and clean, your goods 
priced reasonably low, and above 
all, the man behind the counter 
with some personality. 

“T believe the greatest asset in 
my business is the ‘personality.’ 
That has been the means of my 
being able to remain here so long, 
and being now in a position where 
[I can laugh at the chain store 
across the street. 

“The great trouble with the 
average retailer is that when he 
is compelled to cut the price on 
an article he meets the customer 
who asks for it with a grouch, 
which will never bring a customer 
back. I don’t care how much | 
am losing on a sale, I give the 
customer the same _ courteous 
treatment I would do-if I were 
making a five-dollar sale at a 
good profit. 

“A man came in to my store 
daily last year for a package of 
Murads which I was selling for 
ten cents. The’ package cost me 
$9.40 a thousand, and with each 
package I gave him a box of 
matches. You can see how much 
I was making on that ten-cent 
sale. He came in every day for 
that one package of cigarettes and 
sometimes he asked for two pack- 
ages of matches, and he got them 
always with the same smile and 
the same cordiality. Just before 


Christmas he came in as_ usual, 
and said: 
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“*You are the whitest man | 
have met in the retail game. Here 
I have been coming in here daily 


for that box of Murads I knew 
you were Josing on. You never 
batted an eyelash when I asked 
for another box of matches, but 
always gave me the same smile. 

“*Now,’ he said, ‘sell me some 
cigars, but don’t trim me. Pick 
out the right brand for me and I 
will take them.’ 

“T picked out the brand and he 
ordered $jo00 worth. He gave me 
his check on the spot. I found 
out he was one of the largest 
brokers on the street. That is 
only one case, and I could state 
many more, though not so strong 
as this one. 

“I claim that with the person- 
ality, which is nothing else but 
service, you can do business no 
matter how keen the competition 
is in your section. You see how 
sandwiched in JI am _ here, but 
there are people who will come in 
here because they have come to 
realize that they will get what 
they want and get it with a wel- 
come. People like that. 

“T am selling to-day Rameses 
at 15 cents, which is below the 
price of the United. When I do 
it, it makes a better showing than 
if the United were to put it out 
at 15 cents. Some people who 
come in here to buy that package 
of cigarettes at 15 cents know 
that I am losing money when they 
get them. Knowing this fact they 
will soon begin asking for a cigar 
or ask for another brand. You 
know people are human. When 
they see you trying to do the right 
thing they admire you and sympa- 
thize with you and will do every- 
thing to help you. 


THIS INDEPENDENT DEALER -CULTI- 
VATES BOSSES’ BOYS 


“When the office boy is sent out 
for the boss's cigars, I find out 
what brand he smokes, what blend 
he likes, and then try to suit him. 
The boy is treated kindly so that 
it is an incentive for him to come 
back again. This has enabled me 
to retain a great deal of trade. 

“Tf the average independent 
dealer would study human nature 
and learn to please his customers, 
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he would have no difficulty and 
would not be shouting ‘United.’” 

Now here is the value of cour- 
tesy absolutely demonstrated. It 
is not the first business, by any 
means, that has been built on that 
foundation, but it affords an op- 
portunity to point out the signi- 
ficance of it. 

But the moral is not, as we 
might think, and as Mr. Maskoff 
evidently does think, that the in- 
dependent can always fight off 
the chain store by smiling, but 
that the chain can make money 
by teaching its clerks how to 
smile. The successful independ- 
ents are smiling to-day because the 
chain store clerks have not been 
taught how to smile! 

Getting beyond organization, 
we come to comparisons of serv- 
ice, advertising, credit, etc. As 
practically all of the purely re- 
tailers’ chains do business on a 
cash basis, there is a large saving 
here for the customer, and a great 
advantage to the chain which 
makes a _ rapid turnover for 
cash and has its money always 
in hand for buying, whereas the 
little grocer competing in the 
same class has his money tied up 
and owing to him a good part of 
the time, and has to charge high- 
er prices in consequence, or suffer 
a loss of profit and a disadvantage 
in comparison with the chains. 


DRUG CHAINS GREAT ADVERTISERS 


The drug chains are great us- 
ers of local newspaper publicity 
and two of the co-operative com- 
bines, as noted, have been na- 
tional advertisers. The independ- 
ents attribute most of the success 
of the drug chains to this adver- 
tising. Some of the largest gro- 
cery chains, as the Bowers and 
Kroger, are consistent local news- 
paper advertisers. 

But most of the grocery chains 
do their advertising through cir- 
culars distributed in the store and 
in other ways. The independent 
grocers of Philadelphia were mis- 
guided enough to protest the 
chains’ use of circulars in the 
streets. The chains thereupon 
published their prices in house- 
organs, and the house-organ of 
one of the chains, the Acme com- 


pany, has now a circulation of 
half a million a week. 

Premium advertising is favored 
by a large number of chains and 
is undoubtedly effective. Many 
of the grocery chains have their 
own coupons or trading-stamps. 
Others think themselves better off 
without them. Independents gener- 
ally attribute the success of the 
United Cigar Stores to their prof- 
it-sharing coupons and think they 
could beat the company if the 
certificates were abolished. 

Unquestionably the coupons 
have had a great deal to do with 
the success of the United. But, 
as we have seen, it is not the sole, 
though perhaps the chief, reason 
for success. We have called at- 
tention to the savings effected by 
organization, as in the financing, 
the operations of the real estate 
subsidiary, in buying and in serv- 
ice, 


NOT REALLY PRICE-CUTTING 


It does not seem to us that the 
charge made by retailer or manu- 
facturer that the use of profit- 
sharing coupons or trading-stamps 
by retailers is price-cutting in a 
wholly obnoxious sense, at least 
at this time. Its effect on com- 
petitors is of course the same as 
straight-out price-cutting would 
be—just as any other kind of ef- 
fective competition would he— 
and it has the same effect in 
fostering the consolidation and 
centralization of retail business 
—but its effect on the brand 
is different. The standard price 
of the brand is not depreciated in 
the public mind, though it is not 
difficult to see that it may become 
so in the somewhat remote fu- 
ture, if such coupons ever become 
so thoroughly standardized in use 
that they have the actual value of 
money. It rests with the chains: 
if they make the public believe 
that the coupons represent a sav- 
ing out of the price of the goods, 
then it will be price-cutting, and 
will be so considered and treated. 
If they represent it as a service 
made possible by increased vol- 
ume of patronage and paid out of 
that increased volume, it is hard 
to see how it can be attacked. 

If the legality of price mainte- 
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/ What You Pay \ 
~ to Write a Letter 


"my 


the typewriter investment and upkeep, 72 

the cost of the carbon paper, the file 

~ copy, the letterhead, the envelope and the — 
stamp. Not counting your time, a series of 

five letters will cost you 25c. even on low-price 

stationery. Bs, 

i Now, what will it cost to write these letters on “iil 
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The Standard Paper for Business Stationery =i 





When you use @la Hampshire Bond the total 
cost of a series of five letters is raised from 25c. 
to 25}c. or one-tenth of a cent per letter. 


That extra one-tenth of a cent tells your cus- 
tomer something that you never could in words. 
The fine character of ‘your stationery tells quietly 
but vigorously of high business ideals. Can you 
put one-tenth of a cent to any better use ? 

No man who is not proud of his business feels 
any incentive to use @lv Hampshire Bond. 

Write us on your present letterhead and we 
will gladly send you the Old Hampshire Bond 
Book of Specimens. 
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SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Who Has the Money ? 


Easily Explained! Read this Page 


There are 1,379,163 Norwegians 
and Danes in the United States. 
Of these 585,479 are foreign born 
and 793,684 are born in this coun- 
try, according to the last census. 
(The last census does not count 
as Norwegian, children of the 
third generation. ) In other 
words, of the 1,379,163 Norwe- 
gians and Danes in this country 


208,205 more are born in_ this 
country than immigrated here. 
There were only 8587 Norwegian 


emigrants in 1913! There will be 
many less in 1914! The Nor- 
wegians and Danes in this coun- 
try are, therefore, not so “foreign” 
as many believe. 

But what has this got to do 
with the big crops in the North- 
west? Judging from. statistics, 
in proportion to the population, 
the Norwegians and Danes raised 
the largest amount of those crops. 
76 per cent of the Norwegians in 
this country live in five states: 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, South Dakota and Iowa. 
Approximately 22 per cent of the 
population of North Dakota is 
Norwegian ; 14 per cent of Min- 
nesota’s population is Norwegian ; 
the percentages in Wisconsin, 
South Dakota and Iowa are 6.1 
will be 


The farmer, therefore, 


per cent, 10.4 per cent and 3 per 
cent, respectively. 

It is estimated that the net gain 
in value of the 1914 crop over the 
1913 ~ (cotton excepted) ex- 
ceeds $520,000,000. The question 
that interests us is: Do the Nor- 
wegians get any of this money ° 
Here is proof that they do: Of 
the total Norwegian population in 
this country (three-fourths of 
which is in the five agricultural 
states as stated), 65.7 per cent 
live in rural communities. The 
census shows that 57.8 per cent 
of the foreign born Norwegians 
live in rural communities, while 
71.2 per cent of the native born 
Norwegians live in rural commu- 
nities. We believe this to be of 
the utmost importance to adver- 
tisers. It shows that the younger 
element, or the Norwegian Ameri- 
can, if you please—are farmers 
in the Northwest. 

Another interesting fact for the 
advertiser, is that of all this crop 
only about 300,000,000 bushels of 
wheat will be available for ex- 
port. The enormous increase in 
the cost of the farm products, 
with the exception of the part 
exported will have to be paid by 
the people who are not farmers 
living in this country. 


the man to advertise to this year, 


because he will have more money than ever before and because every- 


body else will have to pay him. 


We believe you will acknowledge 


that the Norwegian farmers will take a mighty big chunk of the prof- 
its. The only practical way to reach them with advertising is through 


the Norwegian newspapers and the 





has a larger circulation than that of any other Norwegian newspaper. 


circulation Nov. 24, 
uhbon request. 


Sworn 
States, etc., 


1914, 40,676. 


Rate card, circulation by 


ANUNDSEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Decorah, Iowa. 
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nance by contract or notice is ever 
re-established, no doubt premium 
advertising will play a far more 
important part than it is playing 
even now in the chain’s pricing 
and selling. It will then be used 
as the sole “price-cutting’” method, 
and it will be just as effective as 
the present method, perhaps more 
so. 

We can hardly see how the oc- 
casional and sectional agitation 
against premium advertising can 
eventuate in prohibitory legislation 
for a long time to come. If it 
does, the “price-cutting” will pro- 
ceed along the lines of giving out 
the actual premiums with pur- 
chases, instead of giving the to- 
kens, just as a chain or department 
store now makes a clubbing offer 
of a toothbrush with a toothpow- 
der at a special sale, and just as 
many retailers now give away 
china, crockery, and glassware. It 
would limit the range of premi- 
ums, perhaps, by cutting off the 
more valuable ones, but it would 
amazingly increase the variety and 
value of the cheap premiums. 


IT HAS SERIAL POSSIBILITIES 


Premium-giving could hardly 
prove so valuable a method of 
merchandising as premium-adver- 
tising is on account of the lack 
of serial or cumulative value, 
though even this question is de- 
batable, since many small articles 
go in sets, as spoons. knives, 
forks, plates, and premium-giving 
along these lines might well de- 
velop wonderful serial possibili- 
ties. For a full effectiveness, it 
would need to be organized and 
carried out on the large scale that 
premium-advertising is being or- 
ganized. 

And if this ‘system in turn 
should be swept away as_ being 
unfair competition, does the in- 
dependent retailer believe that, 
merely by that action, he will then 
be on an even footing with the 
chains? We do not think so. The 
chains will merely go after a new 
kind of service. 

In short, tested by its result, 
“price-cutting” by premium-ad- 
vertising and premium-giving is 
not necessarily destructive like 
price-cutting by mark-downs, and 


the independents would be little 
or not at all helped by the abol- 
ishment of either, if that could be 
secured. The public has a right 
to see the premium-system worked 
out to a finish through its own 
evolution. It has possibilities for 
harm, but it has great possibili- 
ties for good. 


SYSTEM MUCH MISUNDERSTOOD 


The system has been much mis- 
understood, It may owe its pros- 
perity, largely, as often said to 
the human weakness of wanting 
to “get something for nothing.” 
This is of course not true. The 
coupon collector gets an opportu- 
nity to buy certain premiums at 
the wholesale price, and he gets 
it as an inducement and reward 
for his patronage. 

A minute’s reflection shows how 
it is possible for the company to 
do this. The cost of what is 
equivalent to a jobbing business 
in premiums is all figured on the 
basis of a 100 per cent redemp- 
tion—the profits on the increased 
volume of sales take care of it. 
If, on the other hand, the redemp- 
tion is low, then the failure of the 
public to take the coupons or re- 
deem them leaves profits out of 
which to finance the premium sta- 
tions, clerks, buyers, etc. As the 
object is volume of sales, and the 
premium is used as an induce- 
ment to a purchaser to become a 
regular patron, every effort is 
made by the United and most 
other chains to persuade patrons 
to take them and collect them for 
the sake of the premiums. 

The small retailer too often 
misses this point. He may feel 
obliged to give trading-stamps, 
but he holds them back as much 
as possible, forces the patron to 
ask for them, and deprives them 
of much of their advertising value. 

The character of premiums un- 
doubtedly has a great deal to do 
with the success of premium-ad- 
vertising, and with the redemption 
of the coupons, that is to say, 
with the volume of sales. The 
800,000,000 coupons said to have 
been redeemed by the United 
company last year are put at 8634 
per cent of all the United coupons 
issued during that period, a re- 
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markably high percentage, with 
which there is no comparison 
whatever. The United is quite 
sincere in pushing its coupons, not 
because the advertising is in the 
coupon, but because it is in the 
premium. And the fact that the 
last edition of the United Cigar 
Stores premium catalogue had a 
circulation of 6,000,000 copies is 
further and conclusive evidence 
of the sanity of this course. 


GUARANTEEING THE GOODS 


The chains have always been 
generous in the matter of guaran- 
teeing their goods and accepting 
returns. The Owl chain has with- 
in a few months notified manufac- 
turers that it expects them to 
make good on its guarantee. It 
says the manufacturers have made 
no serious objection. This, too, is 
only another of the signs of the 
times. 

Summing up, we can say from 
the survey we have taken of the 
selling field that the chains have 
right now many important points 
of superiority over the independ- 
ents in selling, even when the lat- 
ter are leagued in combines or as- 
sociations. The advantages are 
not necessarily permanent, how- 
ever. There is no reason why the 
chain methods should not be 
adopted more and more by inde- 
pendents, and we believe they will 
be. There is,.in fact, no other 
way of meeting their competition. 
The independent proprietors must 
do of their own volition what the 
chains’ employees do on compul- 
sion. 

The following article compares 
the accounting methods of the re- 
- tailers’ chains and the independ- 
ents. The series will conclude in 
the next following article with a 
reviéw of the tindings, a disctus- 
sion of their significance and a 
summary of the different remedies 
offered, with their present status. 

(To be continued) 


To Direct Butterine Advertis- 


ing 
E. I. Wood, formerly advertising 
manager of Calumet Baking Powder 


Company. and later with the Ketterlinus 
Lithographing Company, was recently 
made advertising manager of the John 
F. Jelke Company, Chicago, manufac- 
turers of Good Luck Butterine. 


Urges Educational Campaign 
Among Small-Town Dealers 


Herr1iInG Motor CoMpany 
Des Morngs, Ia., Dec. 2, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your interview in the issue of No- 
vember 26 with H. C. Larimer inter- 
ested me greatly—not because it was 
new to me, but because you printed it. 
I have known Mr. Larimer and his work 
for some time and during the several 
years that the Educational Committee 
of the A. A. C. of W. was struggling 
with the problems of the Small fn 
Club, his work was a constant inspira- 
tion. 

It happet.ed that it was my privilege 
to serve on the Small Town Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Educational Committee and 
my investigations led me to the belief 
that the Small Town Advertising Club 
was the avenue through which Na 
tional advertisers could most profitably 
work. 

I don’t believe that the National As- 
sociation of Advertising Managers, who 
should be most interested in the work 
of the Small Town Club, realize the 
full significance of this movement to 
them, and I am writing this letter in 
the hope that the members of that As- 
scciation will turn to their copy of the 
issue of November 26 and read again 
this interview with Mr. Larimer. 

I can imagine nothing that would 
mean more to the sales of nationally 
advertised goods than the development 
of a few men like Mr. Larimer in each 
town of 10,000 population and less in 
the United States. This can be done 
through Small Town Clubs. The evi- 
dence of the truth of this statement 
lies in the fact that it has been 
done. 

The Advertising Club of Nevada. 
Iowa, which was the first Small Town 
Club to take up co-operative work with 
National advertisers, was able to in- 
crease the sale of the goods manu- 
factured by a number of National ad- 
vertisers ‘75 to 150 per cent by making 
use of the advertising helps furnished 
by the manufacturers and connecting 
up the national advertising by local 
displays and advertising. 

This can be done in every town, but 
the dealers who would be the logical 
members of the Small Town Club must 
be taught how it can be done to their 
profit. 

I have made the statement many 
times that the National Association of 
Advertising Managers could profitab'y 
finance a field secretary to work with 
Florea or Pratt in organizing and fos- 
tering Small Town Clubs. and his work 
wou'd be acceptable to the small town 
retailers. because of the increased profits 
that would come to them. 

If the business of 35 per cent of the 
people is worth anywhere near what it 
is costing, the other 65 per cent who 
live on farms and in sma!'l towns and 
whose per capita earning power and 
accrued wealth averages twice that of 
the 35 per cent referred to, should be 
worth some effort. 

Is it worth discussing? 

O. R. McDonatp, 


Sales Manager. 
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NVESTIGATION is a good thing—if 
I it be pre instead of post! We will 
gladly facilitate the look before 
the leap, by sending samples of what 
other ad-men have done with 


STRATHMORE 


QUALITY COVERS 
AND PAPERS 


There’s this about Strathmore—-it is 


made in so great a diversity of 
weights, finishes and tints, that it is 
easy for you to select the just-right 
paper for your purpose. 


And you'll find Strathmore planned 
right—furnished in the sizes that cut 
most economically, able to take the 
plates you propose for it, hospitable 
to ink and amenable to the manipula- 
tion of the folding machine. 


Be sure to write for those Sample 
Books! 


STRATHMORE 


PAPER CO. 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 
A 
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Use your business—don 


“oy GOING to use my business 


—not put it into cold storage.”’ 


These words from one of our 
customers struck us as furnishing a 
mighty good text for this talk. 


Unwise advertising is as bad as no ad: 
vertising—it keeps your business in cold 
storage. 


Over-advertising is another danger that 
can be guarded against by following 
your own best judgment and depending 
upon advice based upon long experience. 


Under-advertising is still another key to 
the storage house. 


Just enough advertising, and just the 
right kind of advertising may be diffi- 
cult to have, but it is not hard to get. 


Our service is one of confidence. We 
endeavor to deserve the -confidence of 
our customers. We give them ours. 


Our service is planned and executed in- 
dividually for each customer. 


\ 
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pn’t store it! 


pon fis product, the mar- 
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are able, with the co-oper- 
cutpmer, we blend his 
ith lis sales efforts. 
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imnediate knowledge of 
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ventfhere can be arranged 
or lephone. 


note possible right now, 
a presentative to you. 


Write us on your business 
stationery for these books, 
Sree on request 


Way tHe Acency? and Tue Fotty or Price 
Currine — illuminative booklets by Mr. 
Mahin, containing the gist of his public 
addresses upon these topics, and each of 
them of vital interest to the advertiser. 


Reauisires oF a SuccessFuL SALESMAN—a 
booklet embodying the meat of Mr. 
Rankin’s gingery sales talks before various 
organizations. In its way a text book upon 
making advertising do its part in selling; an 
inspiring treatment of salesmanship itself. 


Tue Vatue or Anatysis, by Mr. Groth. 
A keen, incisive presentation of the funda- 
mentals of business analysis—a booklet, 
which will benefit every one who reads it. 


Human Appear 1n Copy—A brief presenta- 
tion by Mr. Nesbit of the principles upon 
which we base our copy service. 





viow mnbers will be mailed you upon request. 


MAHIN ADVERTISING 
& COMPANY > 


Micniean AvE. anp Monroe St., Cutcaco 
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South American Trade 


The trade of the Argentine Re- 
| public is larger and sounder than 
that of the rest of the South Amer- 
ican Republics all put together. 


Do you want it? 


If you do you will have to fight for 
it and like all good things it is 
worth fighting for. 


Now is your chance! 


Whilst the competitor to American 
Goods is fighting and busy with 
WAR, it is up to Americans to get | 
busy with BUSINESS, and follow the 


line of least resistance by striking out. 


How? 


By advertising direct to the consumer 
in the best, cleanest and brightest 
publication in the Spanish language. 


Rates and sample copies may be had 
from Printers’ Ink 


E MaGaZIne 


341 Lavaile - Buenos Aires, 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, S. A. 


Advertising Agents, Watch Next Issue for Second Announcement 
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Federal Inves- 
tigations That Interest 
Advertisers 





Federal Trade Commission, Not Yet 
Appointed, Will Investigate Price 
Fixing, Not From Legal but From 
Economic Standpoint—Important 
Reports to Be Made by Bureau 
of Corporations 





Special Washington Correspondence 


HAT is to become of the 

Government’s investigation 
of price fixing? This is a ques- 
tion that has been asked of Wash- 
ington by many manufacturers and 
other business men since the an- 
nouncement of the passage by 
Congress of the act providing for 
the establishment of a Federal 
Trade Commission, with the pro- 
viso that the new institution take 
over the work and machinery of 
the Bureau of Corporations of the 
Department of Commerce. It has 
been impossible for the officials at 
Washington to answer decisively 
the questions asked on this score, 
but the replies have been generally 
reassuring. 

The uncertainty as to the fate 
of the price-fixing investigation 
and the uneasiness manifested re- 
garding it, in certain quarters, are 
explained by the circumstance that 
the probe of the practice of manu- 
facturers and distributors in fix- 
ing the resale or retail prices at 
which their products are sold to 
ultimate consumers is one of the 
newer activities of the Bureau of 
Corporations. Indeed, this par- 
ticular research was entered upon 
only after William C. Redfield be- 
came Secretary of the Department 
of Commerce, and in his contact 
with the business interests was 
aroused to the present-day signifi- 
cance of the questions growing 
out of price-fixing, the growth of 
chain stores, the extension of the 
mail-order business, etc., etc. 

Inasmuch as President Wilson 
has not at this writing, appointed 
the members of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and inasmuch as a 
brief interval will be required to 
organize the new institution after 
appointments are made, it is a 
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foregone conclusion, in the esti- 
mation of department officials that 
the Bureau of Corporations will 
have opportunity, ere this comes 
to pass, to close up and prepare 
for publication the results of the 
various investigations that have 
been long in progress—such in- 
vestigations as those covering the 
tobacco industry, the lumber in- 
dustry, etc—some of which were 
initiated before the present ad- 
ministration took office. However, 
it would be manifestly impossible 
to close up at short notice the 
investigation entered upon some 
months ago to determine the eco- 
nomic character and effects of 
price maintenance. Indeed, Com- 
missioner of Corporations Joseph 
E. Davies has confided to Print- 
ERS’ INK that as the investigation 
has progressed it has disclosed a 
subject of far greater scope than 
he had anticipated, for all that 
he had been forewarned that he 
was undertaking a formidable 
commission. 

Asked last week regarding his 
opinion of the fate of the price- 
fixing investigation, Mr. Davies 
said: “My personal opinion is 
that the investigation will be 
pushed to completion. The law 
provides that the Federal Trade 
Commission shall take over the 
work of the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions, and the price-fixing inves- 
tigation would continue unless the 
new body saw fit to specifically 
order its abandonment, which I 
do not anticipate.” 


TASK ONLY BEGUN 


With respect to the possibility 
of a quick conclusion of this in- 
quiry, if that should seem neces- 
sary, Commissioner Davies said: 
“IT fear that it would be impossible 
to wind up this investigation now 
and obtain results that would be 
at all conclusive. On the contrary, 
we have only well entered upon 
the task. We have done some 
work in every section of the coun- 
try and we are obtaining our in- 
formation by means of personal 
interviews as well as by corre- 
spondence and the use of sched- 
ules of questions, All that I am 
really at liberty to say on the sub- 
ject at this time is that we are 
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making a very exhaustive investi- 
gation.” 

Commissioner Davies and _ his 
assistants repeatedly find it neces- 
sary to explain to interested per- 
sons that the investigation now in 
progress has nothing whatever to 
do with the legal status of price- 
fixing. Possibly because the Bu- 
reau of Corporations has been in- 
vestigating of late such subjects 
as legislation affecting trusts, cor- 
porations and methods of compe- 
tition and the conflict of State 
laws that hamper and restrict the 
conduct of business by firms that 
do an interstate business, not a 
few correspondents have evidently 
jumped to the conclusion that the 
price-fixing investigation aims to 
look into the legal phases of the 
subject. On the contrary, the de- 
termination of the legal questions 
involved is being left strictly to 
the United States Supreme Court 
and the lower courts, and the in- 
vestigation initiated in the De- 
partment of Commerce aims solely 
at a determination of the economic 
advantages or disadvantages of 
the plan whereby the manufac- 
turer or jobber fixes, with regard 
to the commodities which he deals 
in, the prices at which retailers 
must sell the articies. 


BUREAU OF CORPORATIONS DELVES 
DEEPLY 


For all that, the attention of 
manufacturers and _ advertisers 
seems to have been focused upon 
the price-fixing investigation; 
there are other investigations now 
in progress by the Bureau of Cor- 
porations—and the fate of which 
is likewise in doubt—which would 
seem to hold almost as much sig- 
nificance for producing and dis- 
tributing interests. For instance, 
there is now under way an in- 
vestigation of trusts and similar 
combinations of capital, not with 
respect to the effect on the social 
and economic conditions of labor, 
such as have so frequently been, 
discussed, but rather with regard 
to the effect of such concentra- 
tion of capital upon the cost of 
production and distribution and 
the effect upon the price to the 
consumer, It is admitted that if 
it be found that smaller competi- 


tive units in industry can produce 
commodities more cheaply or even 
as cheaply as monopolistic units, 
and that they have other and 
greater advantages than those 
claimed for the monopolistic or 
trust system, then the problem will 
be finally settled in favor of the 
competitive system and the chief 
argument against monopoly is de- 
stroyed. The bureau is aiming, 
in its current investigation, to get 
a scientific answer to these ques- 
tions. 

Obviously the efficiency of the 
mail-order and chain-store meth- 
ods of production and distribution 
will be indicated if the Federal 
experts who are making these 
investigations succeed in deter- 
mining whether or not it be true 
that with the increase in the size 
of industrial and merchandising 
enterprises there goes a reduction 
in the cost of extraction, manufac- 
ture and distribution that results 
in lower prices to the ultimate 
consumer without involving a re- 
duction in the wages of labor, 
etc. The price policy of large 
industrial or other combinations 
that have achieved a substantial 
control of the market is receiving 
in this probe quite as much at- 
tention as other phases of the 
efficiency question. Uncle Sam is 
presenting himself in the role of 
inquisitor to determine whether 
the economies of large enterprises 
are entirely absorbed in increased 
profits, without any share being 
conceded to consumers in rela- 
tively lower prices or improved 
quality of goods. 


New Distribution Plan for 
Spoons 


A new distribution plan is being tried 
out in Chicago by the International 
Spoon Company, of Milwaukee, Wis. 
Each week a different style of a sou- 
venir spoon—one for each state in the 
Union or a set of 48 spoons—is placed 
on sale at every stand where news- 
papers are sold, instead of jewelry 
stores. A large advertisement an- 
nounced the first sale which was called 
“Tilinois Spoon Day.” <A spoon coupon 
was printed in the advertisement which 
could be redeemed for 15 cents. The 
distribution is being made through dif- 
ferent newspapers. An attempt is being 
made to start people saving the spoons 
each week to get the complete set of 48 
spoons which are made by Wm. Rogers 

on. 

















Development of Street- 
Car Advertising 


A Great Industry Whose Begin- 
nings Are Veiled in Doubt— 
Credit for Organizing the Busi- 
ness Goes to Wm. J. Carleton, in 
Absence of Definite information 
Otherwise 

Detroit, Mich., Nov. 6, 1914. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Can you give me some information as 
to the history of street-car advertising, 
who originated it, when and where? 


You will confer a great favor if you 
can give me this information. 
D. H. Bower. 


DVERTISING signs in street 

cars came into being so un- 
obtrusively that nobody seems to 
know where, when or by whom 
the idea originated. Perhaps it 
would be impossible at this late 
day to find printed or verbal evi- 
dence sufficiently authoritative to 
enable us to draw a definite con- 
clusion on the subject. 

The business didn’t gather much 
headway, at any rate, until the 
street car lines were electrified. 
Then, rapid transit within city 
boundaries, and also interurban 
traffic, received a tremendous im- 
petus, and it began to be worth 
while to advertise in the cars, both 
from the view-point of the adver- 
tiser and of the lessees of the ad- 
vertising privilege from the rail- 
road owners. 

It goes without saying that 
street-car advertising is an Ameri- 
can idea, like the street car itself. 
In New York, on Broadway, 
stages preceded the cars, and 
Artemas Ward (then of Sapolio) 
tells PrrinTERS’ INK that he re- 
members buying space—“the up- 
per panel above the door’— in 
these old coaches. It used to be 
quite a problem to get copy that 
would fit into all the spaces, as 
these were of all sizes and shapes. 
The cards were in glass protected 
frames, and having once put a 
card in a “bus” it was the fashion 
to leave it in until so much dirt 
and dust got in behind the glass 
that it interfered with the read- 
ing. 

The horse car was invented by 
John Stephenson in 1832, but it 
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years after that, apparently, 
before any sign of an advertising 
nature appeared in New York 
horse cars. The first trace of 
advertising in these cars came to 
light in an interview with an old 
New Yorker who has lived the 
last seventy years in the city, 
and who remembers that Lord & 
Taylor used the street cars as far 
back as the late fifties. 


Was 


AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING 


In the New York Sun of Sep- 
tember 1, 1895, the following may 
be read in regard to car advertis- 
ing: 

“It was a very insignificant in- 
terest in the old days of the 
horse cars, prior to 1873. The 
low-ceilinged, dingy, ill-lighted ve- 
hicles then in use carried a few 
plain, unattractive cards, half ob- 
scured by dust and covered by 
glass, the refractions from which 
made them difficult to decipher. 
Only local advertisers occupied 
spaces, and did so to help a strug- 
gling enterprise or get rid of a 
persistent solicitor than through 
any hope of profit from the in- 
vestment. Then, in San Fran- 
cisco, primarily, cable traction be- 
gan to take the place of horses, en- 
abling the employment of room- 
ier, loftier cars, handsomer in ev- 
ery detail of materials, form and 
color than the old ones, and some 
genius evolved the happy idea of 
confining the advertising cards by 
moldings, in concave spaces and 
without glass. At once the cards 
were made to conform to their 
improved surroundings. They 
were more handsomely designed, 
printed in bright. attractive colors, 
and sometimes illustrated.” 

The first systematic selling of 
street-car space that Artemas 
Ward remembers was done by a 
man named Sharp, who secured 
the rights for the old Third Ave- 
nue line. He contributed nothing 
of a constructive sort to car ad- 
vertising, Presumably it was in 
the early seventies that Sharp 
was exploiting the car lines, and 
he was followed by other con- 
tractors in other cities. 

So far as Printers’ INK is able 
to learn, the -first man to gather 


the advertising rights for a num- 
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A. B.C. Auditors Report 





The Florida 
Times-Union’s 
CIRCULATION 


It seems to be the consensus 
among advertisers that the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations is a “Su- 
preme Court” or a “Last Word,” 
as it were, in the final determina- 
tion of circulation averages. It 
is, therefore, depended upon by 
the trade (or presumably by the 
members ) to tell which paper in 
a given community is SUPREME. 


At the request of the Florida 
Times-Union, the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations assigned two of 
their experienced Auditors to ex- 
amine the circulation of the two 
Jacksonville newspapers. 


The Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions’ Official Report of the ex- 
amination made of the circulation 
of the Florida Times - Union, 
covering six months, ending June 
30, 1914, examination made Octo- 
ber 10th to 17th, is as follows: 


"inom 2,018 
‘Tateaee 21,000 


The Florida Times-Union so- 
licits business on its circulation 
statements and findings of author- 
ized and recognized experts who 
have compiled statistics in refer- 
ence to its circulation after ex- 
haustive efforts, both in the office 
and in the field. 


The Florida Times-Union 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Foreign Advertising Representatives: 
BENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO. 
O06 Gth Ave... .<0000s New York City 
Peoples Gas Bldg........ Chicago IIl. 


ber of cities on a large scale and 
offer it to national advertisers was 
Wm. J: Carleton, of New York. 
Jesse Wineburg, of the New York 
City Car Advertising Company, 
is authority for the statement that 
“Billy” Carleton, as he calls him, 
was a conductor on the Third 
Avenue line, and began by tack- 
ing up signs in his car for some 
of his regular patrons while he 
was still collecting fares, This 
was probably as far back as 1875. 
He was paid modestly for this 


| service—all, perhaps, that it was 


| years ago. 


| 


worth. Finally he gave up his 
job as conductor and devoted all 
his time to the advertising. 

In 1886 or thereabouts Carleton 
went to Boston to make his head- 
quarters, and was practically the 
first legitimate car-advertising 
contractor there. 


CARLETON SPREADS OUT 


“The business was then very 
little known; probably there was 
not $50,000 per year done in street- 
car advertising, because in New 
York the business had fallen into 
disrepute, and was only done in a 
few places, mostly by local as- 
pirants.” Thus said George Kis- 
sam in Printers’ INK nineteen 
He continued: “Ev- 
ery city that had advertising had 
its own different-sized card, and 
there were no general contracts 
placed. Mr. Carleton practically 
introduced the advertising rack 
to the world, and his methods 
were of such a nature that busi- 
ness came to him fast and his 
fame spread; Boston  street-car 
advertising became a synonym of 
good advertising and Mr. Carle- 
ton made a great deal of money.” 

Presumably in the late eight- 
ies, with George Kissam, above 
quoted, as partner, Carleton se- 
cured the Chicago, Boston and 
New York rights. or about 4,000 
cars, and proved the practicability 
of street-car advertising in a na- 
tional way. The Randall card 
rack, the cause of considerable 
litigation when invented, gave the 


| business a big boom, as it allowed 


the use of standardized cards and 
made frequent changing of copy 
practical, 

On the New York elevated sys- 
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tem a Mrs. 
employee of the ‘road who was | 
accidentally killed, was the first to | 


get advertisers to buy space. The 
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| 


Manhattan Elevated road allowed | 


her to place large boards at the 
foot of the station stairs. She did 
not, however, 


cars, or on the platforms. It 


sell space in the | 


seems likely that she was the first | 


to utilize the step-risers of the 
platform stairways, this space 
having been held from the begin- 
ning to the present day by the 
Royal Baking Powder Company. 

Col. George Bliss, lawyer and 
politician, is said to have been the 
first to secure a substantial term 
lease from the railroad. 
him was 
Jenkins, and they were successful 
to a marked degree. 

The next step ahead in surface 
car advertising came when Arte- 
mas Ward, who by that time had 
made an advertising success of 
Sapolio, organized a syndicate of 
contractors in ten large cities, 
and under the firm name of Ward 
& Gow started to sell street car 
space on a standardized basis. This 
syndicate plan did not work out 
very well, however. The differ- 
ent contractors cut prices and 
otherwise demoralized the plan, 
making a central selling office im- 


practical. Eventually the syndi- 
cate divided into separate units 
again. 


Among the members of the 
Ward & Gow syndicate was a 
young contractor by the name of 
Barron G. Collier, who controlled 
space in a number of Southern 
cities. Mr. Collier took up the 
loose ends of the syndicate and 
began acquiring sales rights in dif- 
ferent cities. The growth of the 
business since that time is due 
chiefly to him. Since the time he 
started to sell space in Memphis 
and Chattanooga cars, about 22 
vears ago, car advertising has 
been his chief vocation. His reali- 
zation of the necessity of a cen- 
tral system brought about the 
formation of the Street Railways 
Advertising Company of to-day, 
which has made possible the great 
advertising campaigns in the street 
cars that have been so successful 
in recent years, 


With | 
associated Charles J. | 
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The National (Loose Leat) 
Directory of Advertisers 


Have you any proposition 
that you want to present to 


the NATIONAL AIVER- 
TISERS? The National 


(loose-leaf) Directory of Ad- 
vertisers gives the names of 
the “MEN WHO DECIDE” 
in each concern. 


Are you soliciting advertising? 


Are you selling printing or 
lithographing, advertising speciali- 
ties, office appliances, envelopes or 
paper to be used for advertising 
literature? 


If so, subscribe NOW to “The 
National (loose-leaf) Directory of 
Advertisers.” 


Information regarding Advertis- 
ing Managers and Advertising 
Agents that is correct to-day may 
on account of changes that are 
continually taking place, be incor- 
rect to-morrow, therefore unrelia- 
ble. 


It may surprise you to learn 
that during the past year notices 
of upwards of 2300 important 
changes were promptly issued 
and sent to our subscribers. 


These corrections and additions 
are easily inserted in their proper 
aiphabetical order in The National 
(loose-leaf) Directory. 

Can you afford to be without the 
latest correct information regard- 
ing your prospective customers? 

Write to-day for loose-leaf port- 
folio. We can furnish the list on 
cards, or in loose-leaf form for 
any section of the United States. 


The James McKittrick Co., Inc. 
Singer Building New York City 
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Ford Loses Price-Main- 
tenance Suit 

Us; Practically 

Decision to 

Well as 


District Court 
Extends Sanatogen 
Cover Contracts as 
Notices — Distinction Between 
Selling the Goods ‘Themselves 
and the Right to Sell Them 


LTHOUGH the 

Court, in the Bobbs-Merrill 
and Sanatogen cases involving 
price-maintenance, expressly _ re- 
frained from giving an opinion 
as to the legality of contracts 
which would fix the resale price 
of patented articles—the decision 
in each case being limited to the 
facts involved, and covering only 
the legality of price fixing by no- 
tice—it has been pretty generally 
believed that the courts would not 
look with favor upon price-main- 
tenance contracts, and that the 
principle laid down in the Sanato- 
gen case would be extended so as 
to apply to contracts as well as 
to mere notices attached to the 
goods. That, in effect, is exactly 
what has happened in the case of 
the Ford Motor Company vs. 
Union Motor Sales Company and 


Supreme 


others, which was decided by 
Judge Hollister in the United 
States District Court at Cincin- 


nati, December 4. 

The defendants in the case had 
sold Ford automobiles at less than 
the full list prices named in the 
company’s license agreements 
with its dealers. The Ford com- 
pany brought suit for an injunc- 
tion to prevent them from further 
infringement of its patent rights, 
among which, it claimed, was 
the right to maintain the re- 
sale price. Judge Hollister de- 
cided in favor of the defendants, 
largely on the authority of the 
Bobbs - Merrill and  Sanatogen 
cases. He laid great stress upon 
a distinction between the sale of 
the goods by the patentee, and the 
sale of a right to sell them. The 
following extracts from Judge 
Hollister’s opinion are interesting 
as showing the attitude of the 
court towards price-maintenance 
contracts : 
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“For the purposes of this case, 
it may be assumed that if the 
contract partakes of the quality 
of a sale of the exclusive right to 
sell, or of a license to sell, it is 
a good contract which the com- 
plainant may legally enter into 
with its dealers, and, under the 
facts proved in this case, an in- 
junction must issue against the 
defendants. But if, under the 
terms of the contract, the com- 
plainant has sold the automobiles 
made by it and delivered the same 
to its dealers, passing the title 
upon receipt of the contract price, 
then, under the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, and on principle, 
the conclusion, in my judgment, 
must be that by such sale the 
complainant has exercised its e<- 
clusive right to sell, so far as the 
particular commodity sold is con- 
cerned, and cannot legally fix the 
price at which the dealer shall re- 
sell. The contract does not deal 
with the use of the automobile 
sold. Hence, to call it a contract 
for ‘restricted use’ is a misnomer, 
and the adoption of such a defi- 
nition is, as said by Mr. Justice 
Day, ‘a mere play upon words.’ 
(Bauer v. O’Donnell, 229 U. S. 
1, 16.) 


’ 


IMPORTANT DISTINCTION DRAWN 
“There is a difference between 
an agreement conveying the ex- 
clusive right given by the patent 
laws to sell the patented article 
and a sale by the patentee of the 
article itself. In the one case 
the patentee grants the right to 
sell. In the other, he himself 
sells. If he grants to another the 
right to sell, then he has parted 
with the exclusive right he had 
under the patent laws. No doubt, 
he could make such a grant for a 
lump sum, large or small, as he 
chose, or take his pay on a fixed 
royalty or percentage on sale ; 
and, under the Bement Case (186 
U. S. 70), he might fix the price 
at which his vendee of the right 
could sell. But, having the ex- 
clusive right to sell, these methods 
of payment for the right would 
be matters of ordinary contract, 
and the restrictions to price of 
sale would be but qualifications 
and conditions upon which the 
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right to sell was granted. If the | 
patentee’s right to sell was trans- 
ferred on condition that the trans- 
feree of the right could sell the 
article itself only at a price fixed 
by the patentee, it might be said 
that the right conveyed was not 
complete, but was qualified and 
conditional, and this would be 
coming very close to the Bement 
Case. It seems to me that there 
is confusion in the minds of 
many between this exclusive right 
to sell the patented article granted 
hy the manufacturer-patentee and 
a sale of the article itself by the 
manufacturer - patentee. If the 
patentee himself makes a sale of 
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TRADE MARK KEG U & PAT OFF 


“Unltke any other paper”’ 


the article made by him under the | Apparently n -arly 
. , c 


patent, and gets his price, the 
transaction partakes of all of the | 


characteristics of a sale of a | 40% 


chattel. If he sells only the right | 
to sell the article, he may retain | 
something of the complete right | 
he has by restricting the terms | 
under which sales may be made. 
If he makes no such restrictions, 
then, of course, the grantee of 
the right may himself fix the 
price at which sales shall be made 
hy him. ... 





OUESTION AFFECTED BY NATURE OF 
THE PRODUCT 


“Regard must be had to the 
nature of the articles dealt with 
in the contract. It was. settled 
long ago that when a_ patentee 
sells the patented article, which is 
valuable only for the use to which | 
it may be put, he receives the con- | 
sideration for its use and parts 
with the right to restrict the use. | 
An automobile has value only in 
its use, and if the inventor, who 
is also the manufacturer, sells it 
for such price as pleases him, 
without restrictions on the use, he 
will have exercised his exclusive | 
right to sell... . 

“This contract does not give 
the vendee the right to sell. It 
sells to him the article, and at- 


tempts to give him the right to | 


resell, He buys. The manufac- 


turer-patentee sells the product to | 
him, and then seeks to control the | 


price at which he shall resell. Tf, 
upon payment by the dealer of 
the purchase price, the title of 


the machine passes to him, how | 


of Our Folks 
are already more or 
less interested in pre- 
Would 


there be more of them 


pared soups. 


more interested if a 
soup manufacturer 
used The 


Journal as a medium 


Farm 


to tell his story regu- 
larlyP We think so. 


The Farm Journal 


A. B. C. MEMBER 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 
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can it be taken away because the 
user, to whom the dealer has sold, 
has paid a less price than the list 
proet... 

“If the patentee’s exclusive 
right to sell is exhausted by a 
sale, the Supreme Court say he 
cannot, by a mere notice attached 
to the patented article, though 
brought home to the purchaser, 
add to or extend his right by fix- 
ing the price at which his vendee 
shall sell the same article. It 
must, therefore, be true that if 
the patentee had, by a sale of the 
article and the receipt of his price 
for it, passed the title to another, 
he cannot enlarge or extend that 
right by contract, nor in any other 
way, for he has parted with what 
he had. And when he seeks to 
fix the price at which his vendee 
shall sell, he brings into operation 
other laws and policies which 
conflict with such attempt; rules 
against restraints on alienation; 
the common law against re- 
straints of trade and monopolies, 
and the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
against contracts, conspiracies and 
combinations to restrain trade, 
and to monopolize, or attempt to 
monopolize, the same. When the 
complainant sold an automobile 
under one of these contracts, and 
received the price, the title passed 
to the purchaser, and no sale by 
the purchaser to another could 
cause a reverter of the title to the 
complainant, for, in the complete 
exercise of his right to sell, he 
sold, and the subject of ‘sale 
passed without the limits of the 
monopcly. .. . 


PURPOSE, “TO RESTRAIN COMPETI- 
TION” AMONG DEALERS 


“The purpose of complainant’s 
contracts with its dealers is to 
prevent competition between its 
dealers, each of whom have paid 
it all it asked from them. The 
vice in them is that the patent law 
does not confer power on the 
patentee to prevent competition 
among those who have purchased 
the patented article from him. I 
am, therefore, of opinion that 
these contracts (the opinion being 
restrained to the facts in this 
case) are invalid, and that the 
defendants in causing them, or 
attempting to cause them, to be 


broken, have done the complain- 
ant no wrong cognizable by the 
law. 

“An order may be taken dis- 
missing complainant’s bill at its 
costs.” 


Will Cigarettes for Women Be 
Advertised ? 


There is no doubt about it. Cigarette 
smoking among women is getting more 
and more common, not only in New 
York, but in many of the larger cities. 
We mean smoking in public, more espe- 
cially in hotels and restaurants. The 
habit seems to be growing in favor with 
the fair sex without regard to age 
limit; the sedate matrons and dashing 
debutantes sit side by side and puff 
away as careless of observation as if 
they were eating Cape Cods or nibbling 
at French pastry. (We speak here, of 
course, of French pastry, ‘Made in 
America.’’) Yet, notwithstanding the 
smoking fashion among women we find 
no advertising addressed directly to the 
women. In a way this shows that up 
to the present, whatever prejudice ex- 
ists against the fashion has not as yet 
been lived down. But it looks as if we 
were rapidly drawing nigh to the time 
when this sort of advertising will come 
as a matter of course.—United Shield. 


Urges Clubs - to Seek Bigger 
Membership 


In an address delivered before the 
Cincinnati Advertisers’ Club recently, 
P. W. Watkins, formerly of Birming- 
ham, Ala., and now advertising man- 
ager of the Cincinnati Commercial-Trib- 
une, described the methods by which 
the advertisers’ club of Birmingham 
has reached a membership of over a 
thousand, and recommended the use of 
similar methods in Cincinnati. He 
urged the necessity for a really success- 
ful advertising organization, of co-op- 
eration between merchants, advertising 
men and advertisers in general. 





Officers of Women Writers’ 
Club 


The Women Writers’ Club of Phila- 
delphia, composed of women actively en- 
gaged in literary and advertising work, 
held its first annual meeting last week, 
at which the following officers were 
elected: President, Miss Edith M. 
Burtis; first vice-president, Miss Ger 
trude D. Garnell; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Eliza F. Kleinsorge; recording 
secretary, Miss Grace Phelps; corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss Jennie R. 
Owens, and treasurer, Miss Ida Van 
Auken. 


Edgar Resigns From 


“ Building Age ” 


Edgar Cole, for five years Central 
Western manager of Building Age and 
Metal Worker, has resigned, resignation 
to take effect January 1. 


Cole 
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Making Sure Dealer ‘* Helps”’ 
Are Used 


Showing Advances Made This Season in Methods of Lessening the Waste 
of Dealer Material 


[Eprrorrat Nore.—This is the fourth 
of a series of five articles reviewing 
the dealer material and co-operation 
plans being used this season. Preceding 
articles dealt with the uses for new 
processes of printing and lithography, 
new notes in dealer helps, and recent 
plans which add to the value of dealer 
material.] 

HE percentage of waste in 

dealer material being sent out 
this season is a much-mooted 
question. One toothbrush manu- 
facturer writes : “We believe that 
the great majority of all dealer 
material is absolutely wasted. 
This has been confirmed by ob- 
servation and extended inquiry.” 
Yet in the drug field we find a 
candy manufacturer saying: “Our 
experience with dealer ‘helps’ has 
been most satisfactory. We find 
by investigation that 95 per cent 
of the material which 
we furnish is used to 
advantage.” Both of 
these opinions are 
from well-known and 
successful advertis« 
ing men. Both are 
evidently based on 
investigation. Yet 
they are about as far 
apart in the conclu- 
sion reached as_ it 
would be possible to 
get. What is the rea- 
son? 

Reviewing some 
thirty letters received 
by Printers’ INK 
with the question in 
mind the suspicion 
grows that the, plan- 
ning and distributing 
of the material is at 
fault. A careful in- 
quiry conducted by 
two PRINTERS’ INK 
representatives in se- 
lected localities 
shows positively that 
dealers are using 


practically all display 
material that appeals 
to them. 


A prepon- 
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derance of opinion in favor of 
generous dealer co-operation 
among advertisers also indicates 
that the fault is at their door rath- 
er than the dealer’s. It is not a 
coincidence that advertisers who 
give the most thought to preparing 
the distributing material are the 
most earnest advocates of this 
medium. Lord & Taylor write: 
“We can most emphatically state 
that the money we spend on this 
class of adv ertising brings us good 
returns.” Huyler makes it even 
stronger: “We are of the opinion 


that our appropriation for dealer 
material brings us as good, if not 
better, returns than the money we 
spend for advertising in other 
ways.” The Holeproof Hosiery 
letter is equally enthusiastic: “We 


PRINTED IN 14 COLORS, THIS DEALER PICTURE WAS MADE 
FROM DIES COSTING ABOUT $6,000. 
ITED TO 10,000. OBVIOUS QUALITY LESSENS WASTE 


“EDITION” LIM- 
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have a good many examples of 
dealers who have built up their 
entire business very largely by 
continually featuring Holeproof in 
windows, newspapers, moving pic- 
tures, etc.” 

Of course, there will always be 
waste. Just as manufacturers 
will always think that the dealers 
“want us to do all the work, pay 
for everything and then refuse to 
spend a nickel in return,’ to quote 
from one letter, so dealers will 
always hold a sneaking suspicion 
that it is all a grand plan to get 
them to pay the. advertising bills. 
But the margin of waste can be 
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ing exhibit. .Of course, I use the 
material that appeals to me or is 
adapted to my business, but to 
use everything would be out of 
the question, even if I wanted to.” 
And this is not an extreme case. 
Newark is a typical manufactur- 
ing city, and if this dealer re- 
ceives so much unasked material, 
it is evident others do. Isn’t there 
some way of getting around this? 

Presuming that the reason ad- 
vertisers persist in sending mate- 
rial unsolicited is because they feel 
the dealer will use “helps” when 
they are placed in his hand, where- 
as he would not take the trouble 
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A HELPFUL FORM 


reduced to a minimum by getting 
the dealer’s view-point, as pointed 
out in preceding articles, and per- 
fecting the method of distribution. 
This, it seems, is the big leak. 


AS A HARDWARE DEALER SEES IT 


It was in a Newark hardware 
store this need was first observed. 
The proprietor said that 80 per 
cent of the material he received 
was unasked for. 

“It is a crime to have to throw 
it away, but what am I to do?” 
he asked. “I couldn’t begin to 
put it up, or I would soon trans- 
form my store into an advertis- 





to write for them, some plan 
should be worked out to send only 
material suited to his needs and 
tastes. 

One advertiser doing this is the 
3eech-Nut Packing Company. A 
card record is kept of every 
3eech-Nut dealer who uses selling 
helps. This card, reproduced 
herewith, gives a sort of bird’s- 
eye view of the dealer, and a rec- 
ord of the material which he has 
used in the past is kept on the 
back. By referring to it the ad- 
vertising department can tell at a 
glance just what kind of a dealer 
he is, what material he can use 
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to best advantage, and when he 
should be sent a new supply. This 
last information is signaled to the 
file clerk by means of colored 
metal tabs operating on the num- 
bered spaces along the top of the 
card. These spaces represent the 
months of the year. If a dealer 
was sent a window display in June 
a tab would be placed on Septem- 
ber, indicating that when the first 


of that month came around he 
would be ready for a new trim. 
Then the kind of a trim—one 


suited for a large or small win- 
dow, or a backed or open window 
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month,” writes this advertiser, 
“this material conforming to 
model windows which we first 


set up in the factory. With this 
material is enclosed a photograph 
showing the window trimmed. To 
get another window the dealer 
returns the blank attached to the 
reproduction of the window. A 
dealer to get this service must. of 
course, first agree to run the win- 
dows as issued, and it is only to 
dealers who do this that material 
is sent without special request.” 
A New Jersey jeweler who was 
interviewed was inclined to the 





I have installed Window No. 3 of your monthly Window Service, and wish to receive others in their turn 


a 





Please sign and detach this 
nertising Department.” A prompt ¢ 
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—would be ascertained from the 
card. In this way the danger of 
sending material which cannot be 
used is eliminated without having 
to depend on the salesman. And 
anything which tends to lessen the 
burden of detail in that direction 
is a step in advance. 


FURNISH MONTHLY WINDOWS 


The International Silver Com- 
pany has a similar plan for mak- 
ing sure its windows are used by 
making the dealer fill out a slip 
which states that he has used the 
window before he can get another. 
This is part of a rather elaborate 
plan used by this company to elim- 
inate waste. 

“We forward new material to 
dealers for their windows every 


relurning rn 
omplrance x uh this 





SILVER COMPANY 


Address 
Dote 


Stluer Co ie nu, Conn, 


a marking “For Ad 
val be ane 


DEVICE 


opinion that while he, personally, 
wouldn’t care to give up so much 
window space to one product, it 
was a good thing, because Rogers’ 
Silverware is so. well-known.” 
“And,” he added, “it is a good 
thing to get a local reputation for 
handling certain well-known 
brands.” Whether this plan could 
be worked if the line were not 
of an unusually high standard and 
widely advertised is questionable. 
A strong salesman, however, 
should be able to “put the propo- 
sition over.” Having once done 
he would be no longer “an- 
noyed” by having to place adver- 
tising material for the advertising 
department. He could do a whole 
year’s work at one stroke. 
Another advertiser who is work- 
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ing along this monthly idea is 
the Sherwin-Williams Company. 
A postal card is sent out with 
every issue of the “SWP,” making 
it convenient for the dealer to 
order the display material for that 
month as described in the maga- 
zine. Last month over 40 per 
cent of these cards were returned. 
As a further safeguard to make 
sure that the material is used, the 
salesman calls on the agent and 
puts it up himself. This plan is 
popular with the bigger advertisers 
having extensive branch organi- 
zations where salesmen are work- 
ing close to their base. 


MAKING DEALER SHARE EXPENSE 


A good many advertising man- 


his will remind you 
aie. jar ABEECH NUT 


ANUT 
ed to get for thot Picnic 
Basket 


THE BACK OF A CAR CARD LETTERED TO PREVENT IT 
BEING USED FOR HOME-MADE SIGNS 


agers take the attitude that the 
only way to make sure dealer ma- 
terial is used is to make them pay 
for it. The National Veneer 
Products Company has used this 
plan for some time. “Our theory 
is that for every dollar of money 
that you spend,” this advertiser 
writes, “the dealer ought to spend 
a like amount. In this way his 
interests and yours become mu- 
tual.” Many of the clothiers have 
also experimented with this plan, 
some continuing, but others drop- 
ping out. It seems to be one of 
those things which in theory is 
sound but in practice imperfect: 
The “why” of it was advanced 
by a New York clothier: “If one 
manufacturer won’t give me free 
material, there are plenty of others 
who will.” It is all right where 


there is an agency agreement, but 
where the dealer handles competi- 





NTTER you intend 





tive products it is a different mat- 
ter, Then, too, it is hard to get 


dealers to pay for something 
which they have once got for noth- 
ing. Nine times out of ten a 
manufacturer introducing a new 
line will give the dealer free helps. 
Quite often he will go so far as 
to mail out three or four mailers 
for his trade, as Arbuckle Broth- 
ers did in New York. Of course, 
when you want to get a dealer to 
share the cost later on you hit 
a snag. But, when practical, this 
plan is, no doubt, a great waste 
cure. 

But perhaps the greatest factor 
in making sure material is used 
is to get up the right kind of ma- 
terial to start with. The H. Black 
Company seems to 
have pretty nearly 
the right idea. “The 
helps must be pre- 
pared,” states this 
company from its ex- 
perience, “so that to 
the consumer, the ul- 
timate buyer, they 
will look like mate- 
rial originated, de- 
signed, written, or- 
dered and paid for 
by the dealer. The 
average dealer’s own 
copy contains a great 
deal of favorable 
mention of his store’s 
facilities, service, buying judgment, 
etc..—and quite properly. And it 
also contains reference to the con- 
sumer and needs of the consumer, 
also quite properly. So it follows 
that advertising matter sent from 
the manufacturer to the merchant 
should take into account the deal- 
er’s natural pride and customers’ 
needs.” Or, to make the same 
point in another way, we might 
take a paragraph from a letter 
from the H. W. Gossard Co.: 
“We find the dealers only too glad 
to co-operate with us, provided we 
study their problems first-hand and 
not at the desk.” 


DEALERS MAKE SUGGESTIONS 


And when you get out among 
the dealers and study the prob- 
lem first hand, and then boil down 
the results of your investigation, 
you will find, as Printers’ INK 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


PREPARES YOU 


for Every Emergency! 
HE ADDRESSOGRAPH prepares you for every 


emergency or business condition. It puts 
- every one of your possible buyers within reach 


“a Gives You 
These Vital 
Facts — 









WHO and WHERE every possible 
e buyer of your product IS. 


How present business conditions 
e affect yeur “chances te sell” him. 


3 WHEN each prospect will most like- 

‘ely buy. 

4 WHAT particular kind of gocds he 
needs. 


ABS, used to indi- 
cate these facts, work 

in conjunction with Auto- 
matic Selector ADDRESSO- 
GRAPH. It automatically se- 
lects for addressing address plates 

of ACTIVE buyers—skips print- 
ing of address plates of INAC- 
TIVE buyers. Enables you to concentrate upon 
your prospects according to seasons or conditions. 


This FREE Book Tells— 


“raXHE PREPARATION AND CARE 

OF MAILING LISTS” shows you 
the advantages of such a carefully classi- 
fied list of your prospects. It tells you 
how to compile and keep it up to date. 


yo copy is waiting. Write us 
on your business letterhead, giving 
position and information about your 
list of names. 


The Addressograph Co. 


913 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, III. 
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Wanted 


Constructive Work 








A university graduate, 
who has had 15 years 
active and thorough 
business, merchandising 
and advertising experi- 
ence, seeks a position 
requiring constructive 
work. He can fill it, he 
believes. 

For several years he 
has been and he now is 
Advertising Manager of 
one of America’s largest 
industrial corporations. 
He knows and can write 
copy—he knows mod- 
ern merchandising meth- 
ods and can both create 
and apply  them—he 
knows the intimate re- 
lationship between an 
\dvertising Department 
and salesmen and he 
knows how to develop 
and maintain a most 
enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion between them. He 
is willing to work at 
details when required— 
is able and not afraid to 
take responsibilities. 
He wants a salary com- 
mensurate — work and. 
opportunity to earn it. 
Address “Constructive,” 
Box 228, care of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, New York. 
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found, that little useful material 
is wasted. One of the best illus- 
trations of this is the style charts 
which the collar people get out. 
Speaking of those furnished by 
George P. Ide & Company, a 
3roadway haberdasher remarked: 

“The Ide fashion charts for 
men, written by Frederick T. Fra- 
zer, of the Haberdasher, are, in 
our estimation, the most practical 
helps supplied to us. We distribute 
any number of them, and believe 
them good advertising... They are 
appreciated, and young men espé- 
cially like to get them. It gives 
me a good opportunity to make 
friends of my customers, for in 
talking to a young man who asks 
for information about the fashion 
in collars, it pleases him immense- 
ly when I hand him one of these 
charts.” 

The same idea has been carried 
out in the jewelry field. When 
asked what dealer material he 
found most useful this fall, a 
Plainfield jeweler replied prompt- 
ly: “Simmon’s booklet, ‘Styles in 
Chains.’ ” 

“What is there about it you 
like?” he was asked. 

“In the first place,” he replied, 
“it is something that people will 
come into the store to ask for, 
and, in the second place, it is of 
a suggestive nature. This always 
makes business. Another point 
about it that appeals to me is 
that it stamps the store as being 
up to date. A customer comes 
in, looks over the styles in the 
book, and noticing that my stock 
is right up to the minute, leaves 
with a lasting impression.” 

The same dealer was asked to 
make some suggestions for sim- 
ilar advertising matter of a help- 
ful kind. He thought it would 
be a good plan if some manufac- 
turer who spends a lot of money 
on ‘price-cards, which he said he 
never used, would put out a neat 
“Thank you” card instead; some- 
thing that he could include with 
purchases. He showed one which 
he had printed. It mentioned the 
store’s policy of guaranteeing all 
merchandise. 

Asked why he did not use price- 
cards, this jeweler replied: “I 
have my own style of price-cards, 
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and if I were to use all the dif- 
ferent styles and sizes that differ- 
ent manufacturers send, my show- 
case and window would look like 
a junk-shop.” 

Another dealer down the street 
who kept a men’s furnishing store 
also “knocked” price-cards for the 
same reason, He thought some 
manufacturer could make a hit 
by furnishing him with folder- 
type business cards for his sales- 
men. His idea was to have the 
name of the salesman and his store 
appear on the face of the card, 
while on the inside the manufac- 
turer could advertise his product, 
tying it up to the salesman in the 
form of a personal recommenda- 
tion. 


“SWELL DISPLAYS” APPRECIATED 


Among the better class of deal- 
ers—stationers, men’s furnishers, 
clothiers, druggists, candy stores 
and so forth—"swell displays” are 
in demand for the window. Many 
of these dealers will not put any- 
thing of a gaudy nature up. One 
of the most reputable stationers 
in Newark told of having just 
thrown out several cut-outs for 
this reason. He was very bitter 
against the practice of including 
cheaply printed signs in shipments 
of books. He thought manufac- 
turers ought to inquire regarding 
the nature of the material a dealer 
would use before sending it to 
him. 

“There is only one concern that 
makes what I call a really dis- 
tinctive display and that is Eaton 
Crane & Pike Co., the writing- 
paper people. They send you ma- 
terial which shows the product 
itself, neatly arranged for window 
purposes, and when you use it 
it gives the store prestige.” 

The display material referred to 
consists of rolls of the newer pa- 
pers neatly tied with ribbon which 
harmonizes with the color of the 
paper, and suggestive samples of 
embossed note paper. The mate- 
rial comes to the dealer well 
packed in cartons for the purpose, 
and on the outside is aa this 
label : 

PLEASE 

The violet roll in this carton is costly. 

Tlowever, it will help you to make 
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Reproduction of handsome cut-out 
we lithographed, advertising 


“NEWPORT UNION SUITS” 


We are prepared to 
submit 


Original 
Attractive 
Ideas 


for any line of busi- 
ness 


Lithograph 
Window Displays 


and 


Posters 
Our Specialty 


NATIONAL 
PRINTING & 
ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


7 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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attractive displays which will bring 
business to you so the expense is justi- 
fied. If you will be good enough to 
use this carton to keep the roll in 
good condition when it is not being 
displayed, you will help effect an 
economy. 

In this way it is possible for us to 
realize on our advertising investment 
and continue to supply you with ex- 
pensive display material. 

If you will do this the life of the 
roll will be longer, and you will be 
able to make more displays and sell 
more fine stationery at profit. 


Carl G. Percy, of the Dealer 
Service Department of Eaton 
Crane & Pike Co., told Print- 
ERS’ INK that they found this 
idea of providing protective boxes 
and using this label had re- 
sulted in a greater use of the ma- 
terial and seemed to have brought 
home to the dealer the costliness 
of the display. 


THE PRIZE IDEA FOR WINDOW DIS- 
PLAYS 


Another idea for getting display 
material used that is finding favor 
this fall is awarding prizes. Quite 
a number of manufacturers are 
using the Rice Leaders of the 
World Association $15,000 win- 
dow-display contest to advantage; 
others are offering a cash prize 
for every photograph sent in, with 
a large prize for the best window. 
Most dealers take kindly to this 
idea, and especially those who em- 
ploy window-dressers. Such a 
contest gives the window-dresser 
a chance to make some extra 
money on the side, and at the 
same time show the boss what 
a “world-beater” he is; but the 
dealer who does his own dressing 
continues the even tenor of his 
way witltout worrying much about 
the prizes which the different ad- 
vertisers are dangling temptingly 
under his nose. As one dealer in 
the woman’s furnishing field re- 
marked: “I’m not putting any- 
thing in my window that does not 
bring in business.” And to bring 
in the business the material must 
be carefully planned to that end. 

It is the realization of this that 
makes the quality note so strong 
this fall. Huyler voices a com- 
mon sentiment in saying: ‘“In- 
stead of furnishing cheap material 
we have gone to the othér ex- 
treme and furnish very little, but 


what we do furnish is of the 
highest class of its kind.” And 
Huyler is the candy manufacturer 
mentioned in the opening para- 
graph who finds that 95 per cent 
of his material is used. 

This whole waste question in 
most cases can be disposed of 
quite nicely by giving it serious 
thought. Boiled down, it is simply 


a matter of finding out what the: 


various kinds of dealers will use 
with most enthusiasm next season 
and giving it to them. If, as 
the Beech-Nut company does, it 
is necessary to keep a card ‘file 
showing what these classes want 
and will use, it is only a matter 
of a few hours’ time a week for 
a clerk to maintain such a record, 
If it is necessary, as the H. W. 
Gossard Corset Company finds, to 
go out among the dealers, it will 
not cost a fortune to take a short 
trip. If, as Huyler’s points out, 
you are furnishing quantity in- 
stead of quality, it won’t cost any- 
thing to reverse the policy. But 
somehow, some way, a_ plan 
should be devised which will solve, 
once and for all, this matter of 
making sure that your material is 
used. 


Prize for Best “ Made in U. S. 
A.” Design 

The Detroit Board of Trade offers a 
prize of $500 for the best trade-mark to 
indicate ‘‘Made-in-U.S.A.” goods. The 
purpose of the contest is to select a 
national label for the manufacturers 
of the United States. Provision must be 
made in the design for space for the 
insertion of the name of any city, and 
judges will pay particular attention to 
the satisfactory arrangement of space 
for the accommodation of city names. 
The time limit for the submission of 
designs is set for February 25, 1915, 
and it is hoped that every prominent 
American artist and designer will enter 
the contest. 


Class Journal Co. Buys “ Light 


Cer” 

Light Car, Detroit’s areal sanniity au- 
tomobile publication, has been purchased 
by the Class Journal Company, publish- 
ers of a number of automobile papers, 
and will be merged with Motor W orld, 
the weekly publication for dealers. 
Louis W. Vogel, president of the 
Light Car Publishing Company, will 
return to the advertising staff of the 
Class Journal Company, which he left 
to purchase Cyclecar and Motorette and 
merge into one publication called Light 
Car. 
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Down With the Press Agent 


(From the Courier-Journal, Louisville, 
Ky., Nov. 4th, 1914.) 

A Spanish grandee’ once observed 

that ali royal and noble Spaniards 


agreed that the public was an ass and 
should be ridden. The only point up- 
on which disagreement was possible was 
who should occupy the saddle. 

All special interests agree that the 
American press is an ass, but there is 
no disagreement about who shall ride 
it. The various interests are in. hearty 
agreement that everyone who has need 
ot free advertising, or “publicity”? as 
it is called, shali make free and un- 
limited use of the news columns. It 
is due to the folly of the press that 
the burden of free advertising has been 
long and patiently borne. It is time, 
surely, to rebel. The interest of the 
newspaper as a_ business enterprise; 
the conscience of the press as a gath- 
erer and distributor of news; the rea- 
sonable demand of the _ reader that 
advertising shall bear a label, are in- 
fluences which should combine to put 


an end to the riding of the ass by 
everybody and anybody who wants 
“publicity.” 


Even the riders are beginning, many 
of them, to grasp the fact that they 
have made inordinate demands upon 
good nature. The American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, in_ Bul- 
letin 3204, reprints a speech of E. A. 
Moree, representing the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association of New York, at 
the charities conferences in Philadel- 
phia, in which it is stated that attempts 
to filch valuable space from mnewspa- 
pers should be abandoned even by or- 
ganizations fighting tuberculosis. 

Mr. Moree is quoted as follows: 

“We do not ask the stationer to con- 
tribute the paper we use. We do not 
ask the owners of the building we oc- 
cupy to contribute our quarters. But 
we do ask the newspapers to do the 


equivalent by giving us space, which 
is like money to them. 
“Buy space. Advertise your work 


as business houses do, and you will 
get the best publicity in the world, and 
you will ease a little of the resent- 
ment that the newspapers are begin- 
ning to feel for you. If you do 
anything worth a picayune the news- 
papers will print it as news and with- 
out your solicitation.” 
_ Advertising that is frankly adver- 
tising commands respect. Advertising 
which parades as news not only lessens 
the respect of the public for newspa- 
pers as vehicles o information, but 
also breeds contempt in the mind of 
the reader who might, if properly ap- 
proached, become interested in the en- 
terprise, ‘the commodity, the article, the 
individual, advertised. 

Nowadays a very considerable pro- 
portion of the readers of the press 
qu'ckly recognize, and as quickly re- 
sent, ‘‘publicity articles” designed to 
impose upon them by passing off ad- 
vertising as news. 

The paid advertisement challenges 
attention and disarms criticism. It 
is an open and above board claim for 
consideration; not an effort to trade 
upen a lack ‘of intelli gence, more often 
presumed than actual among readers. 


Publicity bureaus are often so ex- 
pensive that paid advertising would 
be less costly. The press could, and 
should, great.y reduce the volume of 
free publicity. The result would be 
more informing and reliable news col 
umns. That reform would be worth 
more than the advertising which would 
supplant the free publicity masquerading 
as news. 


Globe-Wernicke’s Co-operation 
With Publishers 

There is being held in the rooms of 
the Giobe-Wernicke Company, Philadel- 
phia, an exhibit of the new books of 
this year by publishers who are mem- 
bers of the Co-operative Bureau. ‘The 
exhibit, which will continue from De- 
cember 7 to 19, was successfully held 
last year at the Franklin Inn Ciub of 
Philadelphia. 

The purpose of this display is to give 
the public an opportunity to examine 
the new books of the year at their 
leisure without feeling under obliga- 
tion to buy. ‘No books will be sold at 
the exhibition. The organization that 
arranged the exhibit is composed of the 
following publishers: Baker & Taylor, 
New York; The Century Company, New 
York; Dodd, Mead & Co., New York; 


The George H. Doran Company, New 
York; Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y.; Duffield & Co., New York; 


Grossett & ‘Dunlap, New York; Harper 
& Bros., New York; Henry Holt & Co., 
New York; Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston; B. Ww. Huebsch, New York; 
George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia: 
John Lane Company, New York; Little 
3rown & Co., Boston; Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York; McBride, Nast 
& Co., New York; The Penn Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia; The Pilgrim 
Press, Boston; . Putnam’s Sons, 
New York; The Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York; Frederick Warne 
& Co., New York, and the John C. 
Winston Company, Philadelphia. The 
books on exhibition will be on _ sale 
at all the leading Philadelphia book 
stores and the department stores that 
carry books. 


Advertising by Patriotic Appeal 
in Canada 


Laundrymen in Toronto have started 
a newspaper campaign in order to show 
the people of that city why they should 
not patronize Chinese laundries. 

One thousand-line copy was used in 
the morning and evening papers as the 
opening wedge. They cal'ed attention 
to the number of unemployed in To- 
ronto and to the fact that every one of 
the four thousand Chinese laundrymen 
in Toronto was earning money that 
shou!d be going to Canadians, and that 
the money was being sent out of the 
country. Subsequent advertisements 
compared the methods of Canadian laun- 
dries with those of the Chinese and 
closed with an invitation to anyone to 
make a tour of inspection of the Cana- 
dian laundries. According to members 
of the association, the campaign is hav- 
ing excellent results. 








Window-Display as a Jobber 
Stimulus 


How Lukewarm and Hostile Jobbers Were Turned Into Boosters for the 
Line 


By M. P. Staulcup 


HAVE often heard it said that 

the primary, and almost the 
sole object of a manufacturer’s 
display in the dealer’s window is 
to produce immediate sales of the 
goods, and it is repeatedly assert- 
ed that a display which does not 
thus produce sales enough to pay 
for itself is a failure. With such 
statements I most thoroughly dis- 
agree. My twelve years of ex- 
perience as a. window trimmer, 
three of them in the service of a 
national advertiser, have taught 
me that immediate sales are by no 
means first—or even second—in 
the list of benefits which follow a 
well-organized and _ consistent 
campaign of window-display. In- 
deed I believe that one of the chief 
reasons why window-display has 
not been developed more widely 
and more efficiently lies in that 
superstition that it must produce 
sales on the spot, or be judged a 
failure. 

I do not remember ever having 
seen a discussion of the effect of 
a window campaign upon the job- 
bers, but one oi the most impor- 
tant developments of our cam- 
paign lay in that very direction. 
In many ways it was surprising to 
see how jobbers, previously luke- 
warm if not actually hostile, be- 
gan to sit up and take notice as 
soon as our displays began to in- 
vade their territories. In many 
cases we received most genuine 
and whole-hearted co-operation 
from the jobbers, many of them 
going out of their way to help us 
secure windows in the best stores 
in a town. Of course, much was 
due to the way in which the propo- 
sition was handled, and to the. in- 
trinsic quality of the displays 
themselves, but nothing was done 
that cannot be duplicated by any 
manufacturer who is willing to 
give the same amount of study to 
the problem. 


Let me illustrate some of the 
ways in which the jobbers were 
influenced. When we first went 
to a city, we called upon the job- 
bers, presented our proposition, 
and asked them to _ co-operate 
with us in getting the displays 
into the best stores. With few 
exceptions, our reception was not 
altogether enthusiastic. In New 
York, for example, the whole plan 
was looked upon with indifference. 
3urson Hose was sold by every 
jobber up and down Broadway, 
and none of them could count 
upon getting al] the Burson busi- 
ness from any one store. None of 
them was anxious to stimulate 
sales for Burson Hose in any store 
for fear that a competitor might 
get the bulk of the business which 
resulted. Hosiery buyers had a 
habit of splitting orders among 
several jobbers—a habit which is 
by no means confined to New 
York, however. 


BOLSTERING UP AN ASSORTMENT 


Finally one of the jobbers con- 
sented to let me address his sales- 
men on the subject, and I did so. 
The absence of enthusiasm was 
quite manifest. They were all sal- 
aried men, and the chances to in- 
crease their sales on a single line 
did not interest them. So we 
went out and picked the stores 
ourselves (which we were quite 
prepared to do from the start). 
Among others we picked stores 
in Yonkers and Kingston, and in 
some of the towns of northern 
New Jersey. 

One of the chief features of all 
our displays was a showing of a 
wide assortment of the goods, both 
as regards styles and prices. I 
never asked a merchant for an 
order as a condition of placing 
the display, but if his stock was 
very incomplete I would suggest 
that it would be wise to fill in 
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with a few boxes of the numbers 
he lacked so as to take care of 
customers. In one of these towns 
above mentioned, the store had no 
stock of our 50-cent grade. It 
was displayed in the window, 
however, and the buyer wanted a 
small assortment. 

“Who's your jobber?” I asked 
him, 

He told me, and added that he 
had never been shown a 50-cent 
Burson stocking. 

“Give me your order,” I said, 
“and I'll see that you get the 
goods.” 

I called on the jobber men- 
tioned. No, he didn’t carry the 
50-cent grade; there wasn’t much 
call for it, etc. But when I 
showed the order, though it was 
only a small one, he said he would 
gladly supply the goods to his cus- 
tomer. He got them from a com- 
petitor, and passed them on at the 
price he paid for them. 

Trivial as the incident may 
sound, a dozen others like it be- 
gan to have an effect upon the 
jobbers who had not been inclined 


to carry complete assortments oi 
the goods. Furthermore, the job- 
bers’ salesmen began to report the 
window . displays, and began to 
promise buyers in other stores that 
they would try to secure displays 
for the stores. Three months 
after I came into the New York 
territory, I had half a dozen ac- 
tive boosters among the jobbers’ 
salesmen who actually competed 
with one another in introducing 
me to buyers and attempting to 
secure displays for their custom- 
ers’ stores. They soon discovered 
that the securing of a display for 
a merchant not only resulted in 
more business in Burson Hose, 
but gained the good will of the 
buyer to an extent that made it 
easier to sell him other merchan- 
dise. 


THIS DISPLAY AS A TALKING POINT 
FOR THE JOBBER 


Of course it was always neces- 
sary to distribute the displays with 
discretion, being careful not to 
give too many to the customers 
of one jobber, thus running the 








The German Market of New York is 
Attracting in Ever Increasing Degree 
the Attention of American Manufac- 
turers and Merchants. 


There is a sound reason for this, and there is a sound reason 
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why The Staats-Zeitung, with its remarkable circulation—greater 
in value than that of any other German-language newspaper in 
America—is securing for these manufacturers and merchants a 
share in this market which they could never hope otherwise to se- 
cure. The Staats-Zeitung is the only morning newspaper in New 
York that can point to a gain in advertising for the month of 
November over the same month of a year ago. Its value to the ad- 
vertiser seeking the German trade is established by this fact, and 
the German market of New York is one that no enterprising mer- 
chant or manufacturer can afford to overlook. 


Neww-Horker Starts Beitung 


“The National German Daily” 
Largest German Daily Circulation in America 
HERMAN RIDDER, Publisher 
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Are You Getting Your 
Full $2 Worth Out 
of PRINTERS’ INK? 


The great value of PRINTERS’ INK is in its 
encyclopaedic character. 


An article which may have no special interest 
or significance for you to-day may be vitally im- 
portant six months from now. 


Perhaps you want to know— 


sales force? 


install my window displays? 
Where shall I go to get a complete review of 
the price maintenance situation to date? 


What has been the experience of other manu- 
facturers with house organs? 


Where can I read up on the subject of trade 
marks, copyrights and unfair competition? 


How can I get a record of the advertising 
campaign of Campbell Soups, of Occident 
Flour, of Du Pont Powder, of General 
Vehicle, of Munsingwear, of Belle Mead 


Sweets, of Kewanee Boilers? 











What are the best plans for gingering up a ) 


How can I get a larger number of dealers to | 
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All these subjects—and many others equally 
important—have been covered in back numbers 
of PRINTERS’ INK. 


But if you have failed to keep your files com- 
plete, you are missing fully 50% of the value of 
this journal. 


The way to be sure of always having a com- 
plete file of PRINTERS’ INK is to place a “till 
forbid” order for Bound Volumes as issued. 


These Bound Volumes are in handsome li- 
brary binding, stamped in gold, are issued at the 
end of each three months and cost $2.00 each. 


An advertising man ought to own an adver- 


| tising library. 


Three or four years’ Bound Volumes of 
PRINTERS’ INK constitute a very respectable 
library,—at all events they should be the 
cornerstone of any business library. #. 


Ifyou are the owner of Bound Volumes 
of PRINTERS’ INK, we shall be glad to ‘PRINTERS’ 


INK PUB. 
extend to you, entirely free of cost, / Wnt Sree, 
P . vA New York 
the services of our Research De- — / presse senaus pouna 
4 Volumes of Printers’ Ink 
partment, which is proving of 7 _,,w:hsiueemontnew:isued 
Also send us the three Bound 


great value to some of the / 4 —- back to January Ist, 
largest agencies and ad- — / kane iiccccesessssesssssssenennin 
vertisersin the country. 
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Yes, Business Is Picking 
Up in New England 


A fe w stray items to show that this section is a good place to do 
your advertising 


New England has been promi- 
nent in obtaining her share in 
business, besides the stimulus 
given the textile industry through 
the lack of imports from warring 
nations. Both France and Eng- 
land have placed large orders for 
shirts, socks, blankets and hospital 
supplies. One Lowell mill has 
orders for 1,000,000 blankets at $1 
each, while another mill has an 
order for 100,000. 

There is great activity at the 
Fore River, Mass., shipbuilding 
yards, and it has been learned that 
the Bath, Me., shipbuilders are 
booking large orders. 

At Bridgeport, Conn., cartridge 
makers have received big orders. 
A box factory supplying U. M. 
Cartridge Company is running 24 
hours a day. The Salts Textile 
Company, operating large U. S. 
Mills, in Bridgeport, and owned 
by British capitalists, is running 
24 hours a day. 

Exports through the Port of 
Boston for the week ending No- 
vember 14th were $2,963,594, to 
compare with $932,306 for the 
corresponding week last year— 
an increase of over two million 
dollars. 

The R. P. Hazzard Company 
has received an order for 100,000 
pairs of shoes from another shoe 
concern which has taken on large 
shoe orders from England and 
France. 


The Boston Rubber Shoe Com- 
pany reports that its plants at 
Malden and Melrose are running 
at full capacity, with good pros- 
pect for a continuance of the 
present brisk demand. 


Pratt Whitney Company, Hart- 
ford, manufacturers of machine 
tools, has booked orders which 
will keep its plant going two 
years on double shift. 


The W. H. McElwain Company, 
whose factories are located at 
Manchester, N. H., have just re- 
ceived a supplementary order for 
250,000 pairs of army shoes, bring- 
ing its total of foreign sales on 
war orders to 850,000 pairs—about 
$3,000,000 worth of business. 


At New Haven, Conn., the 
plant of the W inchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Company is working 
5,000 hands on day shift and 2,500 
on night shift, and erecting new 
buildings. ‘ 

The Tubular Rivet & Stud 
Company, of Wollaston, Mass, 
has an order from a foreign na- 
tion for 150,000,000 brass rivets 
and 29 machines to rivet saddles. 


The Merrimack Valley Mills, of 
Methuen, Mass., has received an 
order from the British Govern- 
ment for 100,000 blankets for im- 
mediate shipment. It is reported 
that the plant is running day and 
night, 


So here in manufacturing New England are seen the first 
results of the great industrial prosperity which 1s to come to 
the United States during the next few years. 


Waterbury,Ct.,Republican 


Portland,Me.,Express 
Burlington,Vt.,FreePress 
Manchester,N.H., /nin."4 
Lynn,Mass.,Item 
NewBedford *ipiord 


Salem,Mass.,News 
Springfield,Mass.,Union 
W orcester,Mass.,Gazette 
Bridgeport,Ct.,Telegram 
New Haven,Ct.,Register 
Meriden,Ct.,Record 


























risk of making the other jobbers 
sore. I remember an incident in 
the New England territory which 
taught me that I could not be too 
careful. I had gone to a city just 
outside of Boston with the names 
of five stores as prospects for the 
displays. Three names were given 
me by one jobber, and two came 
from a competing jobber, both of 
whom were co-operating with me 
to the limit. Only two displays 
were available at the moment, and 
t was necessary to pick one store 
from each list in order to offend 
neither jobber. But an awkward 
‘ombination of circumstances re- 
sulted in a mixup, and I found 
that I had signed up two stores on 
the same list. 

Not only was jobber number two 
disappointed, but one of his cus- 
tomers on the list he had given 
me was fairly enraged. The job- 
ber had promised to get the dis- 
play for him if possible, and he 
had been passed over without 
even a call, while two other stores 
in town had received the display. 
I promised the jobber to fix it up 
if I could and went to see the 
dealer. He was a tough customer, 
but by promising him in two 
months the best display of the lot, 
“the one Shepard-Norwell had 
last week in Boston,” he agreed 
to accept it. The jobber was not 
only satisfied, but was more im- 
pressed than ever with the im- 
portance of the window campaign 
as a talking-point. 


DEMONSTRATING THE VALUE OF THE 
FACTORY PACKAGE 


Another place where the dis- 
plays helped with the jobber prob- 
lem, was in meeting private-brand 
competition. The product was 
packed in red boxes, of attractive 
design, and each pair of hose had 
a red ticket attached. The boxes 
and the goods themselves were 
conspicuous features in the win- 
dows, and the Burson product was 
instantly identified, in the mind of 
every person who stopped to look, 
with a red box and a red ticket. 

But, as happens with a good 
many other things besides hosiery, 
some of the jobbers insisted upon 
having the goods packed in their 
own boxes. They were perfectly 
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Portland 


the jobbing center 
of Maine 


Portland is the Gateway to the 
big, rich market that exists for 
all worthy goods in the State of 
Maine and is logically Maine’s 
jobbing center. The 


Evening 


Express 


the great daily 
of Portland 


This daily, having the whole 
afternoon field exclusively and 
having more circulation than all 
other dailies combined, is logically 
the leading daily and the greatest 
result producer in Portland. 


Leads in all kinds of advertis- 
‘ing by a wide margin 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


or 
Advertising 


Pencil sketches sub- 
nitted on approval for 
magazine, newspaper 
or trade journal copy. 
Dummies made up for 
booklets, folders and 
mail advertising. We 
can turn out effective 
work on short notice 
and at low prices. 


Reuters 


1261 Bway New York 
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Sales-Publicity Man 
Looking For Right Connection 


—with some well-financed, progressive manu- 
facturing, mail-order, industrial, financial or 
promotional enterprise—new or establishe 
where my experience, ability and untiring en- 
ergy will enable me (under mutually fair ar- 
rangement) to make some vead money for “both 
parties to the contract.” 


20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


—as printer, publisher, “‘special” writer, adver- 
tising copy writer and advertising agency plan 
and copy chief, advertising manager, advertis- 
ing agency salesman, sales manager, advertis- 
ing agency manager and business manager— 
and stil learning. 

Have produced (am producing) results, with mail-order, 
trade and general publicity advertising—in all classes 
of media and through all forms of direct sales litera- 
ture personally conceived and prepared, 

Thorouzhly acquainted with great variety commod- 
ities and enterprises, including: foods and beverages; 
household articles; jewelry and general mail-order 
lines; correspondence schools (all branches): machinery 
(various lines); proprietaries, pharmaceuticals and 
medical appliances; men’s apparel; sportsmen’s equip- 
ment; travel and resorts; poultry, live stock and gen- 
eral agricultural subjects; insurance (all lines );st ks 
and all classes investments; colonizations; printing and 
publishing, etc.; also with business analysis, system- 
atizing, management and promotion, corporate mat- 
ters, etc. If it should occur to you that I may be 


JUST THE MAN YOU NEED 
—I will be glad to have full details in first letter, and 
to give you the same. Age, health, habits, per sonality 
and credentials will meet your approval. As to salary— 
you can name your own price, in reason, for a 
liberal try-out, if the OPPORTUNITY is there, Will 
go anywhere, and I know what I can do, 
“T, M.,”? Box 223, PRINTERS’ INK, New York. 




























The Current Issue 


of Motor Boating shows an 
increase of 7,686 agate lines 
of display advertising over 
the December, 1913, issue. 
This indicates the healthy 
condition of the marine in- 
dustry, and of its leading 
publication— Motor Boating. 


Motor Boating has the largest guar- 
anteed reader-reaching circulation 
in the marine field. It thoroughly 
covers the trade, — manufacturers, 
dealers and thousancs of boat 
owners. 


The Economy of a Monthly 
Motor Boating gives a full year’s adver- 
tising in twelve insertions. Your adver- 
tisement lives a full thirty days. The 
economy of a monthly over publications 
of morefrequent issues is beyond question. 


January Motor Boating is valu- 
able for advance publicity before 
the big motor boat shows. 


MoToR 
BoaTinG 


J. S. Hildreth 119 W. 40th St. 
Advertising Manager New York City 
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willing to sell the goods as Bur- 
son goods, so as to cash in on 
the reputation of the manufac- 
turer, but in addition to the manu- 
facturer’s brand they wanted their 


own. “Burson Hose, Blank 
Brand” was the flag those goods 
were supposed to sail under. In 
addition to tying them up with a 
certain manufacturer, it was de- 
sired to identify them with the 
particular jobber, and with all the 
other goods of other manufactur- 
ers which that jobber handled. 
It’s a common enough condition, 
and not confined wholly to job- 
bers. Gimbel Brothers, for ex- 
ample, insist that all the corsets 
they buy shall be packed in pink 
boxes. The Burson Knitting Com- 
pany was up against that very 
thing with some of the jobbers, 
who refused to buy the goods 
with red tickets attached, or in 
red boxes. They had color 
schemes of their own. 

But after the window displays 
had been running for a while, the 
dealers began to complain that 
they could not sell Burson Hose 
without a red ticket attached. 
That feature was too well iden- 
tified with the product, and cus- 
tomers grew suspicious when the 
goods were offered without it. 
In certain territories I had to be- 
gin advising dealers to change 
their j bbers on hosiery items, 
and of course recommended those 
jobbers who accepted our packing 


THIS JOBBER SAW A GREAT LIGHT 


One particular case comes to 
mind, the results of which were 
unusually striking. Jobber num- 
ber one was buying about $40,000 
worth a year from us, insisting 
upon his own packing, and refus- 
ing the red tickets. Jobber num- 
ber two was buying around $25,- 
000 worth, in our packages. Com- 
plaints from the dealers in this 
territory were particularly fre- 
quent, and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that any influence I had with 
dealers was not exercised in be- 
half of the jobber who refused 
the red tickets. 

At the end of a year, jobber 
number one agreed to accept the 
goods in our packages. His pur- 
chases of Burson Hose _ had 
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dropped from $40,000 to $35,000, 
while those of jobber number two 
had increased from $25,000 to 
$40,500... That represented a net 
gain to the Burson company of 


$10,500, besides demonstrating to | 
a big jobber the value of the fac- | 


tory package. 


Of course I do not contend that | 


the window campaign was en- 
titled to all the credit for the bet- 
ter relations of the company with 
its jobbers, but it certainly was re- 
sponsible for a great deal. In the 
first place, it was work which the 
jobber could not help noticing, 
and it was work done for the spe- 
cific interest of certain customers 
of his. It didn’t take long to 
demonstrate that the windows ac- 
tually made sales, and resulted 
in more business which some job- 
bers was going to get. The job- 
bers’ salesmen began to report re- 
quests from dealers to help them 
secure Burson displays. The 
salesmen themselves soon began 
to see a way to a buyer’s good will 
by introducing me, and giving the 
impression (which I was careful 
not to destroy) that the service 
came through their recommenda- 
tion. 


Post-Mortem on Copy That 
Failed 


A campaign that failed was brought 
before the Youngstown Advertising 
Club at a recent meeting, by the man 
who conducted it, and the members 
were asked to analyze the campaign, 
with all data before them, and discover, 
if possible, the cause of the failure. 
H. H. Wickham, president of the club, 
and advertising manager of the Realty 
Trust Company, presented this unique 
problem, in the shape of the newspaper 
copy used by his company in a campaign 
for the sate of lots in a new subdivision. 
He stated that the campaign had been 
practically without results, 





although | 


pane soe | as far as,could be seen along | 


the proper lines. Numerous criticisms 
were advanced, ranging from objections 
to the style of the copy to the nature of 
the property offered, the consensus o. 
opinion appearing to be that the loca- 
tion of the property, the restrictions im- 
posed and the price asked were the prin- 
cipal reasons why the campaign was not 
more telling. 


A. A. Nelson W Writes Fiction 


Arthur A. Nelson, advertising man- 
ager of the Royal Typewriter Company, 
Inc., has written a four-part story of 
Africa, “The Adventurers,” for the 


January and succeeding issues of Ad- 
venture. 
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A present for the 
home folks—or the busi- 


ness man! This new Stewart pen- 
cil sharpener is a new needed tool 
mechanically perfect—won't break 
the pencil point—and won *t get 
dull. Saves time and dirt. The final 
solution of a real problem. From 
your dealer or The Stewart Mfg. 
Co., 326 Wells St., Chicago. 


Stewart 


$2.00 



















Are Your A large Western flour 

advertiser thought so, 
Slides until an investigation 
Used? 


showed that 80% of his 

dealers used them once 
and then ordered them stopped! He had 
never seen them enlarged 1500 times on 
the screen—if he had he would never have 
sent them out. How about your slides? 
Are your dealers ashamed of them? Do 
they do your products an injustice when 
compared with the slides that come before 
and after? Ifso you are squandering money, 
wasting opportunity and destroying dealer 
good will. 


Brayton 
Quality Slides 


may cost a trifle more but you get multiplied 
circulation. They are the best buy in the 
long run. Our business growth proves it. 


Brayton Manufacturing Co. 
6-8 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
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Sulden by the 
Government responses we 
Investigating have_ received. 
the Chains few readers of 
Printers’ INK 
have failed to recognize the time- 
liness of the chain store investiga- 
tion made by two staff members, 
the 1esults of which have been em- 
bodied in the articles running 
since September 10. To those 
who have not realized the vital 
significance of the chain store de- 
velopment, the following letter 
from the Hon. Joseph E. Davies, 
Commissioner of Corporations, 
may bring suggestions: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF CORPORATIONS, 
Wasuincton, Nov. 10, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your letter of October 20th, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of Commerce, 
in which you transmit to him certain 
excerpts from ge A magazine anent: the 
development of chain stores, has been 
referred to me by Secretary Redfield. 

This subject is immediately pertinent 
to a matter that is now the subject of 
investigation by the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions, and we are very glad indeed to 
get the results of your investigations, 
conducted, as you suggest, by your spe- 
cial experts. These will be placed in 
our files and very carefully annotated 


and considered in the preparation of 
our report on the subject. 

I would be greatly obliged if you 
would be good enough to send to us, 
as well as to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, your subsequent articles on this 
subject. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in 
this matter, I am, 

Joseru E, Davigs, 
Commissioner of Corporations. 

_Why is the Government inves- 
tigating the chains? What does 
it expect to find? What will it 
try to do? Why are the findings 
of Printers’ INK being followed 
with such close attention in so 
many quarters and being widely 
reprinted? Why the intense in- 
terest on many sides in the whole 
subject? 

Simply because the rapid con- 
solidation and centralization in 
the retail field suggest new mo- 
nopolies in the making, and the 
adding of a chain problem, and 
possibly a department store and a 
mail-order problem to the trust 
problem. The Government inves- 
tigation is the possible or probable 
prelude to new legislation. It is 
for the purpose of gathering the 
facts to determine the extent of 
and causes for chain-store growth, 
and how much of it is due to what 
is now recognized or will here- 
after be recognized and branded 
as “unfair competition.” 

Printers’ INK had long ob- 
served the evolution of the chains 
and had already printed much 
about it, more facts on the whole 
probably than could be obtained 
elsewhere. Mr. Whelan’s strik- 
ing articles on the United Cigar 
Stores’ methods will be remem- 
bered as among the most popu- 
lar and effective of any series ever 
presented in the paper. 

It was the growing interest in 
the situation, the numberless ques- 
tions put without eliciting satis- 
factory answers, and the radi- 
cally differing views held by man- 
ufacturers that led Printers’ INK 
to undertake the pioneer investi- 
gation for the sake of providing 
the facts, all of the essential facts, 
and presenting them in an entire- 
ly impartial way. 

It has been necessary to pre- 
sent a few facts that our friends 
in the chains do not like to see 
appear in print, but we have not 
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hesitated at the same time to 
credit them with the many good 
things they are dofnmg; the kicks 
and ha-pence have, in fact, been 
distributed with candor and with- 
out prejudice. There will be 
some conclusions presented and 
there are doubtless some further 
very pointed conclusions to be 
drawn from the remarkable array 
of evidence, but we shall be “4 
tent to let the evidence sink i 
and conviction crystallize for a 
while. 

In the meantime we are pre- 
senting as another typical appre- 
ciation of the series and the im- 
portance of the facts the following 
excerpt from a letter written by 
a manufacturer’s representative 
who wishes to circulate a large 
number of reprints among the 
jobbers and retailers in his section 
of the grocery field: 

Though I have read many articles on 
this question, the series you are now 
publishing is by far the most complete 
in detail and in presentation of the 
many phases of the case of any that 
have come to my attention. It is indeed 
a great contribution to the files of any 
business man to whom the chain store 
question is one of interest. 


Importance A matter of 


much importance 
of the Trade to the business 


Commission world which is 
going to come up for considera- 
tion before very long is the ap- 
pointment by the President of the 
five members of the new Federal 
Trade Commission. To those five 
men are given the broadest pos- 
sible powers of investigation into 
the affairs of business men, with 
the power to make public their 
findings, excepting only trade se- 
crets and the names of customers. 
To them is entrusted the power to 
declare that acts in interstate 
commerce constitute unfair com- 
petition, and to place business 
men under the necessity of appear- 
ing in court to defend those acts. 
The Federal Trade Commission 
will be an engine of progress, or 
an insufferable nuisance, largely 
according to the character of the 
men who are appointed to serve 
upon it. 

Every business man is interest- 
ed, to a greater or less degree, 
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in seeing that the members of the 
commission shall be capable and 
unbiased—for there is not a buy- 
er or seller of merchandise in 
the country, however small, who 
may not at some point find his 
business affected by a ruling of 
the commission. There is a more 
or less widespread notion that the 
commission shall have jurisdiction 
over only those acts which might 
be construed as violations of the 
anti-trust laws. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. In the 
words of the statute: “The com- 
mission is hereby empowered and 
directed to prevent persons, part- 
nerships or corporations, except 
banks and common carriers . . 
from using unfair methods of 
competition in commerce.” There 
is no restriction whatever as to 
the particular kinds of unfair 
methods which are to be pre- 
vented. 

Some of the broad questions 
which may, and probably will, be 
considered by the commission—in 
connection with specific cases— 
are those involving exclusive 
agencies, quantity discounts, price- 
cutting, etc. The say-so of the 
commission will not be final, of 
course, but it will depend largely 
upon the personnel of the com- 
mission whether or not those de- 
batable questions are placed be- 
fore the courts in such form that 
we can at last get clear-cut and 
comprehensive rulings upon them. 

Five broad-minded men, with a 
grasp of economic principles and 
a knowledge of business condi- 
tions, can render a great public 
service through the commission. 
It is of the utmost importance 
to the business world and to the 
public that men of that calibre 
shall be appointed and shall be 
persuaded to serve. 


Forestall One by one the 
’ leaders of “big 


Complaints business” are ex- 
Before They pressing them- 
Happen selves in opposi- 
tion to the policy of silence which 
was for so long one of the chief 
characteristics of the largest cor- 
porations. We have already 
quoted Frank A. Vanderlip, presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, 
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of New York, whose advice has 
borne fruit in the appointment of 
a publicity committee by the New 
York State Bankers’ Association. 
Now comes Theodore P. Shonts, 
president of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, who says 
in an article on “The Importance 
of Good Public Relations” in 
Electric Railway Journal: 

“Taken as a whole, the Ameri- 
can public is a reading public and 
a thinking public. No greater 
affront can be given to its intelli- 
gence than to treat with silence 
well-meant criticism based on rea- 
sonable grounds of complaint as 
viewed from the standpoint of the 
public. 

“The public should not be al- 
lowed to receive the erroneous im- 
pressions that silence in regard to 
its criticisms is indicative of con- 
tempt for its views and that fail- 
ure to explain is due to the fact 
that no adequate or reasonable 
explanation is possible.” 

With Mr. Shonts we are in 
hearty accord, but Printers’ INk 
would go one step farther. A 
well-conducted advertising cam- 
paign along the general lines of 
that conducted by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company 
would forestall most of the com- 
plaints before they happen. The 
American public is not only a 
reading and a thinking public; it 
is a public pretty thoroughly alive 
to the sense of fair play. An 
understanding of the fundamental 
problems which “big business” is 
forced to solve will go far towards 
removing hostility on the part 
of the great mass of the people. 
In no way can that understanding 
be given so easily and so quickly 
as by advertising. 


Ad Club It has always 
been a foremost 
Publicity shies with 


those guiding the destinies of lo- 
cal ad clubs, to secure the inter- 
est of the men who are engaged 
in some branch of advertising ac- 
tivity, yet who remain outside of 
the club, In other words, the ad 
clubs have an advertising and a 
merchandising problem of their 
own in that they are obliged to 
sell their service in their own re- 
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stricted market. That they have 
succeeded remarkably well in a 
comparatively short space of time 
is amply demonstrated, we think, 
yet now and again we hear the 
complaint from club officials that 
there are too many men who are 
not getting the help which the ad 
club movement affords. 

Some of the clubs have attacked 
the problem in characteristic fash- 
ion by the inauguration of public- 
ity committees, whose duty it is 
to see that the local newspapers 
and the publications devoted to 
advertising are supplied with the 
news of the clubs’ activity in such 
form as shall be most likely to 
appeal to the “outsiders.” But 
such a policy does not get at the 
root of the problem. The “out- 
sider” must be convinced that it is 
really worth his while to main- 
tain a membership in the ad club, 
and to do that is primarily the 
function of the programme com- 
mittee. When the work of the 
latter is well done, publicity will 
follow largely as a matter of 
course, and there will be no ne- 
cessity for a press committee to 
sugar-coat the proceedings, The 
mere routine of sending notices 
will be enough to secure ample 
reports of worth-while meetings. 

In brief, the “outsider” must be 
sold on the product which the ad 
club offers, and the best and the 
quickest way to sell him is by im- 
proving the quality of that prod- 
uct. An ad club meeting which 
gets across with a really vital 
message cannot be ignored by the 
local papers—nor by PRINTERS’ 
Ink. That is not to say that the 
local papers and PRINTERS’ INK 
should not be told about it. They 
should. But it need not be dressed 
up by a publicity committee, for 
really important news is reported 
on its own merits. 


Hugh McVey Speaks in 
Chicago 

The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce was recently addressed by Hugh 
McVey, advertising counsellor of Suc- 
cessful Farming. He pictured the future 
of Chicago and the Middle West as he 
sees it. As the center of the greatest 
agricultural district in the world Chi- 
cago. will become, in Mr. McVey’s 
opinion, the greatest city in the world. 
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The Cost of a 
Telephone Call 


ID you ever think how much it costs to give 
you the telephone right-of-way anywhere, 
at all times ? 





























Your telephone instrument, which consists of 
130 different parts, is only the entrance way to 
your share of the vast equipment necessary in 
making a call. 


Your line is connected with the great Bell 
highways, reaching every state in the union— 
with its poles, copper wire, cross arms and insu- 
lators in the country; its underground conduits, 
manholes, cable vaults and cables in the cities. 


You have the use of switchboards costing up- 
wards of $100,000,000. You enjoy the benefits 
of countless inventions which make possible 
universal telephone talk. 


Your service is safeguarded by large forces of 
men building, testing and repairing lines. You 
command at all times the prompt attention of 
one or more operators. 


How can such a costly service be provided at 
rates so low that all can afford it ? 


Only by its use upon a share-and-share-alike 
basis by millions of subscribers, and by the most 
careful economy in construction and operation. 
A plant so vast gives opportunity for ruinous 
extravagance; and judicious economy is as 
essential to its success as is the co-operative use 
of the facilities provided. 


That the Bell System combines the maximum 
of usefulness and economy is proved by the 
fact that in no other land and under no other 
management has the telephone become such a 
servant of the masses. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 

















Every Call means a Pair of Wiese +t Subscriber to Subscriber - however 
many 7 Calle may be made or however far apart Subscribers may be. 
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Supreme Court Allows 
Use of Name Waterman 


On Appeal By L. E. Waterman 
Company, the Judgment of 
Lower Court is Sustained—Un- 
der This Decision the Modern 
Pen Company May Use the Name 
Under Certain Restrictions 


Special Washington Correspondence 


HE Supreme Court of the 

United States on November 
30 affirmed the judgment and de- 
cree of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit in 
the case in which the L. E. Water- 
man Company sought to prevent 
the Modern Pen Company from 
using the name “Waterman” in 
any form on its product. Under 
this decision the Modern Pen 
Company will be permitted to use 
the name Waterman under certain 
restrictions. 

The opinion of the Supreme 
Court as handed down by Mr. 
Justice Holmes is essentially as 
follows: “This suit was brought 
by the L. E. Waterman Company 
to enjoin the Modern Pen Com- 
pany from using in connection 
with the manufacture and sale of 
fountain pens, other than those 
of the plaintiff’s make, the name 
A. A. Waterman or any other 
name containing the word Water- 
man in any form and for any ac- 
count. The final decree (in the 
lower court) in the parts material 
here, restricted the defendant to 
using the name Arthur A. Water- 
man & Co., instead of A. A. 
Waterman & Co., and required 
the words ‘not connected with 
L. E. Waterman Company’ to be 
juxtaposed in equally large and 
conspicuous letters when the per- 
mitted name was marked upon 
any part of the fountain pen sold 
by the defendant or upon boxes 
containing such pens, and when- 
ever the name was used by way 
of advertisement or otherwise to 
denote any fountain pens made or 
sold by the defendant. The bill 
besides alleging diversity of citi- 
zenship and unfair competition 
seemingly relied upon the regis- 
tration of ‘Waterman’s’ and “Wa- 





terman’s Ideal Fountain Pen, 
N. Y.’ as trade-marks, as a 
ground of jurisdiction. Both 
parties appeal. 

“The defendant’s appeal is 
from the requirements that it use 
the name Arthur A. Waterman & 
Co. instead of A. A. Waterman 
& Co., and that it juxtapose the 
words ‘not connected with the L. 
E. Waterman Company.’ After 
the finding of the two courts and 
upon the evidence it must be as- 
sumed that the defendant had 
used the name Waterman in such 
a way as to mislead the public 
and to interfere with the plain- 
tiffs rights unless the defendant 
had the right to use the name as 
a matter of law because it was 
the selling agent of a firth calling 
itself A. A. Waterman & Co., and 
deriving its name from a man 
who started in business long after 
the plaintiff had acquired what- 
ever rights it has. In support of 
this proposition the defendant 
lays hold of language in Howe 
Scale Company vs. Wyckoff, Sea- 
mans & Benedict, and in other 
books to the effect that courts 
will not interfere with the use of 
a party’s own name ‘where the 
only confusion, if any, results 
from a similarity of the name and 
not from the manner of the use.’ 
But, what ever generality of ex- 
pression there may have been in 
the earlier cases, it is now estab- 
lished that when the use of his 
own name upon his goods by a 
later competitor will and does 
lead the public to understand that 
those goods are the product of a 
concern already established and 
well known under that name, and 
when the profit of the confusion 
is known to and, if that be mate- 
rial, is intended by the later man, 
the law will require him to take 
reasonable precautions to prevent 
the mistake. There is no distinc- 
tion between corporations and 
natural persons in the principle, 
which is to prevent a fraud. 

“The plaintiff’s appeal is from 
the failure of the decree to pro- 
hibit the use of the name Arthur 
A. Waterman & Co. even with the 
suffix required by the court. The 
ground upon which it claims the 
broader relief is that the agree- 























ment with A. A. Waterman by 
which he purported to become a 
partner in the firm of A. A. Wa- 
terman & Co. was a sham, that 
the firm does not make the pens 
sold by the defendant, and that 
all the arrangements between 
Waterman the firm and the de- 
fendant were merely colorable 
devices to enable the defendant 
to get his name upon the pens. 
If we were to adopt this view of 
the facts the nature of the par- 
ties’ rights and powers might 
need a more careful discussion 
than, so far as we are aware, it 
has received as yet. Under the 
decree in its present form the 
plaintiff gets all the protection to 
which it is entitled as against an- 
other Waterman who has estab- 
lished himself in business, even 
though one of his motives for 
going into it was the hope of 
some residential advantages from 
the use of his own name.” 

Mr. Justice Pitney handed 
down a dissenting opinion in 
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which he took the ground that the 
partnership agreement between 
Arthur A. Waterman and others 
whereby the Modern Pen Com- 
pany was organized “appears 
upon its face to be a mere sham 
and a_ fraudulent device.” He 
says in conclusion: “I think the 
Modern Pen Company should be 
unqualifiedly enjoined from using 
the name ‘Waterman’.” 





Urges Advertising of Domestic 
Fabrics 


A _ national campaign to popularize 
‘Made in U. S. A.” fabrics was urged 
before the eighth annual convention of 
the American Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers in New 
York by the retiring president of the 
organization, Richard A, Strong. Mr. 
Strong said that the manufacturers as- 
sembled could, if they would, greatly 
influence public sentiment in favor of 
domestic goods. 





William H. Easton, formerly with 
the Westinghouse department of public- 
ity, is now advertising manager of the 
oo Ever Ready Works, New 

ork. 











the year. 


New York Office 
910 Flatiron Building 


It is groups like this that The Youth’s 
Companion reaches every week in 
The big-demand families. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Boston, Mass. 







Chicago Office 
122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
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100,000 
CIRCULATION 


As previously announced, beginning 
with February, 1915, issue 


Harper’s Bazar 


increases its circulation guarantee 
from 85,000 to 100,000 and 


NO INCREASE IN RATE 


Advertisers please note,—this maga- 
zine has doubled its circulation and 
increased its advertising nine-fold 
in a few months more than one year! 


Note where the finger points, —from 





fourteenth to second since 
December, 1913 








Begin with February issue as a 


starter for next year’s business. eh 
Forms close December 26th. ZS 


E. M. ALEXANDER, Advertising Manager 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 
Western Office: 437 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
Geneva Berlin 


London Paris 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 
DECEMBER 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 

Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
Commepolnee .......55.<. 134 30,160 
Harper’s Monthly......... 121 27,216 
WOrld’s: WOGK oc oie ess: s-s:0 8:0: 105 23,548 
Review of Reviews........ 102 22,907 
SE. Sees s on scws 99 22,253 
Metropolitan (cols.)....... 120 20,407 
pe rr 78 17,584 
AGREES. ai icch sais cies s is whois 70 15,820 
Everybody’s Magazine..... 69 15,508 
American Mag. (cols.).... 98 14,118 
Sunset Magazine......... 62 13,968 
American Boy (cols.)...... 69 13,829 
Hearst’s Magazine........ 61 13,692 
Atlantic Monthly......... 57 12,768 
Munsey’s Magazine....... 54 12,159 
Sith: RCHOIND yatass crs scans xton 51 11,550 
Current Opinion (cols.).... 76 10,640 
NEE Son iaeon isa ve 47 10,612 
TAPPINCONS, ov see eos sss 43 9,744 
Popular (2 issues)........ 35 8,056 
ae ee 34 17,616 
Boy’s Magazine (cols.).... 40 7,247 
Wie: WOT1Gs 6 <.c:0cic00 cess 31 6,944 
Ainslee’s Magazine........ 25 5,600 
MOWING :4 aos eseka <a 22 5,040 
PEGONY, waiinusesiwweaass 21 4,704 
ISD» MBGOM ok aos sosad ania 3s ais 18 4,200 
PRONE Sas hieksa ew sneer ee 17 94,011 
ES Peek deere ewe 12 2,688 
MINER: Geeta oe ean aes 8 1,904 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 
Agate 
Columns, Linés. 
Vogue (2 issues)........ 567 89,689 
Harper's: Bakar. «. 26500. 170 28,692 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 125 25,088 
Good Housekeeping Maga- 

a Co . } 90 20,341 
Woman’s Home Companion 96 19,885 
MPSSRAIOE —d.g6h oie isco oe 86 17,206 
Pictorial Review.......... 74 14,900 
re ee aE Ee 60 12,032 
Woman’s Magazine........ 59 11,928 
TeGies’ « WOrlds «ccs cece 55 11,000 
Modern Priscilla......... 65 10,995 
PRO IIE ioiaca 5 sioies sis 9 sas 52 10,401 
Mother’s Magazine........ 72 9,928 
People’s Home Journal... 44 8,931 
Holland’s Magazine....... 46 = 8,778 
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METROPOLITAN 


The gain in advertising for 
December over last year is 
$10,403. And January has 
just closed with a gain of 
$10,287. 


J. MITCHEL THORSEN 
Advertising Manager 































































Agate 

Columns. Lines. 
ey ree ae 63 8,541 
People’s Popular Monthly. 40 7,625 
SER) SRR wins ws o.5'5'8 31 5,441 
Woman’s World.......... 26 4,550 
a Pe eee 11 2,153 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS | 

ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising. ) 
Agate 
Pages. Lines. 


Motor Boating (cols.)..... 351 59,094 
REDIOE MOUND 6 os a dnwaee aes 306 51,408 
Country Life in America 

[ND oreseciwaee owas 171 28,728 
Vanity Fair (cols.)...... 180 28,551 
Popular Mechanics........ 111 25,032 
ee Pee ere rr 108 24,360 
Architectural Record...... 100 22,456 
Popular Elec. and Mod. 

ee errr rere rr re 78 17,556 
CL - 6656 naneeeneee 51 11,424 
Theatre (G€O016.).....cccee 65 10,940 
International Studio (cols.) 71 10,049 
Field and Stream......... 46 10,500 
National Sportsman....... 44 9,926 


House and Garden (cols.). 68 9,590 
Countryside Mag. (cols.). 49 8,428 


Physical Culture ......... 87 = 8,288 
ee ee eer ere 86 = 8,064 
SEROE  AODIE) 665i2s.0%0000 54 7,644 
House Beautiful (cols.)... 54 7,611 
Technical World.......... 30 ~=6,720 
ey Eo a ee 27 6,048 
SOUEOY BARC s sen annn as 26. 5,936 
American Homes & Gardens 

CS Berre rere ere 3: 5,776 
Arts & Decoration (cols.). 40 5,698 
Recreation (cols.)......... 88 5,404 
Gerden (cols.)....0.ccccce. 27 «=. 3, 890 


Extension Magazine (cols.) 20 3,276 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 


Agate 

Columns. Lines. 

*Canadian Courier........ 139 25,092 
REGEUMOINS 6 vcncc vice ccaes 157 21,980 
Canadian Magazine (pages) 86 19,264 
Canadian Home Journal... 60 12,000 





“4 November issues. 
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RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSIFICATION 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising.) 
Pages. 
1. Vogue (2 issues) (cols.) 567 
2. Motor Boating (cols.). 351 
8. Motor (cols.)......... 306 
4, Cosmopolitan ........ 134 
5. Country Life in Amer- 
[68 MOWED isicscmss 171 
6. Harper’s Bazar (cols.). 170 
7. Vanity Fair (cols.).... 180 
8. Harper’s Monthly.-... 121 
9. Ladies’ Home Journal 
(oO a a ee 125 
10. Popular Mechanics.... 111 
SA Geeeenh - scstsass ox uas 108 
12. World’s Work........ 105 


138. Review of Reviews.... 102 
14. Architectural Record.. 100 
eg ee 99 
16. MacLean’s (cols.)..... 157 
17. Metropolitan (cols.)... 120 
18. Good Housekeeping 


MOGBRINE 6455200000 90 
19. Woman’s Home Com- 

panion (cols.)....... 96 
20. Canadian Magazine... 86 
A. ICG kas csaewen 78 
22. Pop. Elec. and Mod. 

BRD: csbageshascas 78 
23. Delineator (cols.)..... 86 
BE, SOSA Gis cy cee eisis 70 
25. Everybody’s ......... 69 


Agate 
Lines. 
89,689 
59,094 
51,408 
30,160 


28,728 
28,692 
28,551 
27,216 


25,088 
25,032 
24,360 
23,548 
22,907 
22,456 
22,253 
21,980 
20,407 


20,341 


19,385 
19,264 
17,584 


17,556 
17,206 
15,820 
15,508 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


NOVEMBER WEEKLIES 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising) 


Columns. 


November 1-7 
Saturday Evening Post.. 104 


Literary Digest ........ 109 
Town & Country........ 83 
Scientific American .... 48 
Christian Herald ....... 52 
ORME BSc eee esaaua es 43 
SPRe Jawcueca tanh acai wx 43 
Youth’s Companion .... 20 
INES: Su aeunaus shane 19 
Outlook (pages) ....... 16 
Forest & Stream........ 22 
COMRORMIAN 5650008 s 16 
PIO ics aes ne ses 11 
Harper’s Weekly ...... 12 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 11 
POE:  cadvadkecninesens 14 


Associated Sunday Mags. 10 


Agate 
Lines. 


17,687 
16,104 
14,019 
9,770 
8,736 
8,127 
6,140 
4,047 
3,923 
3,640 
3,321 
2,588 
2,492 
2,165 
2,110 
2,036 
1,938 
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No Clubbing Price 


on Printers’ Ink 


We call attention to the fact that 
PRINTERS’ INK will not be found in 
any “clubbing list” or subscription agency 
“guide” quoted at a cut price. 


The strength of a technical or trade paper 
is indicated by the thoroughness with which 
it covers its particular field and its avoidance 
of methods which would produce “illogical” 
circulation. 


PRINTERS’ INK wants as subscribers 
only those who, in the strictest sense, “‘be- 
long.” Therefore we stand pat on the 
proposition that we will not cut the sub- 
scription price to anyone. You either pay 
the full $2 per year ($5 for 3 years) or you 
do not get the paper. 


If it isn’t really worth $2 to you, then you 
do not “belong,” and we do not want your 
subscription. 


In carrying out this policy we refuse 
subscriptions from “subscription agencies” 
unless accompanied by the full price. Fur- 
ther than that, we even decline to listen to 
their arguments that they should be allowed 
“a small handling charge.” It is $2 or 
nothing! 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLISHING CO. 


12 West 31st St. New York City 




















Columns. 
November 8-14 

Saturday Evening Post.. 139 
Literary Digest ........ 81 
NS i PPE etree re 44 
IBID Ss aeubbosssehawesss 41 
ee a eee 27 
Town & Country........ 27 
Youth’s Companion .... 16 
Outlook (pages) ....... 14 
National Sunday Mag.. 17 
Christian Herald ...... 15 
SOROS tas caanuyobes ss 17 
CRUE OUEIRD, os siceecwesee 15 


Associated Sunday Mags. 13 
Scientific American .... 11 
Forest & Stream........ 15 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 12 


PE asubseusane sss 7 
Harper’s Weekly ....... 3 
November 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 115 
Literary Digest ........ 92 
Town & Country........ 49 
CS Sess 505s eeen es 39 
PS eee ree 24 
Christian Herald ....... 22 
So eee 25 
Outlook (pages) ....... 15 
CHUPOUMAR .ic0 ss cesces 21 
Forest & Stream........ 21 


Associated Sunday Mags. 16 
Youth’s Companion .... 14 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 11 


MEMOE. bob s6sces—50%> 9 
ae ere 13 
Scientific American .... 9 
Harper’s Weekly ...... 5 
November 22-28 
Outlook (pages) ....... 70 
Saturday Evening Post.. 84 
Literary Digest ........ 79 
ES Serr tre 53 
Town & Country........ 34 
Youth’s Companion .... 25 
SER: sacaey essed eee 19 
Te ox seesssascosaeons 27 
COCRIER  nsccvvecicces 23 
National Sunday Mag.. 18 
Christian Herald ....... 18 


Scientific American .... 11 
Associated Sunday Mags. 12 


Forest & Stream........ 15 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 11 
PUY 2.65. 0sncsccee 8 
DUNE Gee seseesee bas sen 13 
Harper’s Weekly ...... 7 


PRINTERS’ 


Agate 
Lines. 


28,755 
11,372 
8,481 
5,815 
5,559 
4,674 
3,326 
3,136 
3,025 
2,520 
2,483 
2,470 
2,430 
2,352 
2,321 
2,287 
1,736 
537 


19,666 
13,572 
8,286 
7,387 
4,938 
3,864 
3,573 
3,528 
3,421 
3,150 
3,017 
2,853 
2,020 
2,016 
1,936 
1,913 
840 


15,764 
14,325 
11,085 
10,078 
5,867 
5,148 
3,950 
8,896 
3,752 
3,201 
3,024 
2,346 
2,326 
2,278 
1,980 
1,960 
1,857 
1,802 


- Smith, 
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Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
November 29-30 
Associated Sunday Mags. 14 2,564 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 9 1,730 
Totals for November 
Saturday Evening Post...... 75,433 
Literary Digest ...66..s0% 52,133 
IE: Gotatassascuusanas: 34,073 
town & Country...s..6scee:s 32,846 
SIUM. acc se oon unas eeuesas 26,068 
Tee ere none 19,424 
BVPI cova aie auie canker - 18,370 
Christian Herald ...<...% +. 18,144 
Scientific American ........ 16,381 
Youth’s Companion ........ 15,874 
*Associated Sunday Magazines 12,275 
EARNER. nuncioetiss hon 3 12,231 
Forest & Stream............ 11,070 
*Illustrated Sunday Magazine 10,127 
SRUMR. 2454 KASS kee aenn seers 8,312 
A aE Sos er 8,204 
7jNational Sunday Magazine... 6,226 
Harper’s Weekly .......... 4,844 
72 issues. 
* 5 issues, 


Employees Furnish Advertising 
Ideas 


The Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany is giving its employees an opor- 
tunity to submit ideas and suggestions 
for advertisements. 

The contest has now been in progress 
for three months, and many good sug- 
gestions have been received. The ideas 
are passed upon by a few members of 
the advertising department, and the two 
best ideas of the month are published 
in the current issue of ‘The Bur- 
roughs.”’ 


Kent Packard to Direct Insur- 


ance Publicity 
Kent Packard, formerly a member of 
the staff of Tracy-Parry Company, Phil- 
adelphia, has become associated with the 
firm of Stokes Packard Haughton & 
General Insurance, Philadelphia, 
as head of their publicity department. 


Health Journals Consolidate 


The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette 
which is just completing its thirtieth 
year, has been purchased by The Critic 
and Guide Company, New York, and 
beginning with January will be consoli- 
dated with The Critic and Guide. 


Schwartz With Jos. Ellner Co. 


Walter Schwartz, formerly with the 
Jules P. Storm Advertising Agency, has 
joined the Joseph Ellner Co., a service 
agency. Mr. Schwartz was vice-presi- 
dent of Samuel Schwartz & Sons, the 
art dealers. 
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Money Moving Westward 


Wealth will soon be pouring into the Pacific Coast 
Country—money spent by the army of sightseers and ex- 
position visitors. 


Countless thousands of people have saved for months 
in anticipation of vacation trips to California and Pacific 
Coast points. They are ready to start. They will spend 
—freely. 


The great expositions are ready. The Panama Califor- 
nia Exposition at San Diego opens its gates on January 1. 
The Panama Pacific International Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco will open February 20. Both expositions are com- 
pleted. 


This is Pacific Coast Year—SUNSET’S Year 


The National Advertiser who wants to share in the busi- 
ness that will be created by the new money left in the 
West by the Exposition visitors must advertise in Sunset. 


Sunset—now under new ownership, an independent 
magazine, the magazine of all of the people of all the 
Pacific Coast country—reaches the greatest buying power 
among the people of the country which it serves. 


You want to reach this tremendous market. Get in 
touch with ‘Sunset Representatives now. Plan campaigns 
that will get you your share of Pacific Coast prosperity. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


NEW YORK..William A. Wilson, 515 Candler Bldg. 
LL rae Charles Dorr, 6 Beacon Street 
CHICAGO..Graham C. Patterson, 338 Marquette Bldg. 


Member A. B. C. 
Member The Quoin Club—the National Periodical Association. 
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* 5 issues. 


“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
DECEMBER ADVERTISING 
1914 1913 1912 1911 Total 
Se NEINIIR 1 ep 6 ono 4:0 pee oa 30,160 37,744 48,405 37,690 158,999 
Review of Reviews.............. 22,907 26,202 32,480 36,736 118,325 
fe Serer ess 23,548 24,601 24,656 29,008 101,813 
OEE. DAMORMINE oon ccs escans 13,968 25,788 29,400 28,938 98,094 
Harper ’s ERY. Gch sousneaes 27,216 26,012 20,386 22,456 96,070 
OE rere 22,253 25,480 23,296 24, 930 95,959 
Everybody’s Magazine .......... 15,508 20,217 24,371 29, 146 89,242 
TS Serer ere 17,584 21,083 21,224 25,931 85,822 
American Magazine ............ 14,118 18,447 28,092 20,524 81,181 
EE ere 15,820 15,120 19,096 22,288 72,324 
Atlantic Serre ere 12,768 19,712 16,576 14,168 63,224 
ERCOTELS BARGARING 2.066660 6ccses 13,692 21,392 a1. ,757 6,267 63,108 
Munsey’s Magazine ............ 12,159 11,669 14, "844 21,980 60,652 
COTSORE MOPMION «6.66520 500 0000 10,640 12,242 13,664 20,664 57,210 
MRE Gb sys ar so sowed sus 20,407 16,448 6,776 8,832 52,463 
PUY 65.66 s:s5be054s ewe 13,829 12,186 9,777 9,148 44,940 
a cicesis sinbees xeunwe 11,550 10,304 8,512 8,736 39,102 
Red _ Book 7,616 8,064 9,18 12,096 36,960 
Lippincott’s 9,744 6,048 8,064 9,184 83,040 
EN SORE CAS Adds ee Sao ws 4,704 7,770 7,238 9,744 29,456 
Ainslee’s Magazine ............. 5,600 6,272 6,944 9,016 27,832 
BOYS BAAWAUING 6 ook 66sec cee ese 7 "247 8,624 5,914 6,042 27,827 
333, 038 381,425 400,656 418,524 1,528,643 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Wee AP AMR 5c 605k cns eee 89,689 103,105 83,903 77,303 354,000 
Ladies’ Home Journal .......... 25,088 26,800 31,212 31,624 114,724 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. 20,341 24,586 28,448 27,788 101,163 
Woman’s Home Companion..... 19.385 23,250 24,539 28,592 95,766 
oaks canes em mubas ee 17,206 20,387 21,056 26,506 85,155 
EE ehibinesicsocsiarhes es 12,032 16,000 17,227 22.414 67,673 
Woman’s Magazine ............ 11,923 15,858 17,247 22,322 67,350 
Pictorial NEE neh ska uss os wie 14,900 15,000 13,200 13,800 56,900 
Oe eee 28,692 8,650 7,337 9,780 54,459 
Se 10,995 12,096 14,691 16,016 53,798 
MecCall’s Magazine ........... 8,541 12,795 11,702 14,338 47,376 
Ladies’ World ................ 11,000 8.200 12,600 14,200 46,000 
Mother’s Magazine ............. 9,928 10,020 10,984 10,653 41.585 
CN Sa eee 10,401 10,201 9,800 8,055 88,457 
People’s Home Journal......... 8,931 8,559 8,740 8,379 34,609 
Women’ SWE wesc oy tibiuccas 4,550 5,950 5,803 10,322 26,625 
303,602 321,457 318,489 342,092 1,285,640 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
I i has lle a a alba bli gs a ek pe aan Ss 91,408 63,643 67,536 66,024 248.611 
Motor Boating. eee eT ee eee 59,094 66,108 57,456 43,3884 226,042 
Country Life in America....... 28,728 35,769 84,144 37,462 136,103 
SOY eee 24.360 ' 25,490 31,584 31,696 113,130 
Popular Mechanics ............. 25,032 25,900 26,068 22,456 99,456 
Pop. Elec. and Mod. Mech...... 17,556 16,786 14,056 12,292 60,690 
ED. Gib ee une bn wa no 0-608: 4:0 10,940 12,946 13,204 12.724 49,814 
International Studio ............ 10,049 11,032 13,280 14,560 48.871 
Ee re 8,064 12,600 15,596 12,152 48.412 
The Countryside Magazine...... 8,428 12,926 11,305 10,030 42,689 
House and Garden..........<0. 9,590 10,928 9,660 10,906 41.084 
House Beautiful ............... 7,611 11,207 10,728 10,894 40,440 
a, le 6 OT am 8,288 10,050 9,166 8,434 35,938 
Garden Magazine .............. 3,890 7,742 5,546 6,202 23,380 
273,088 328,127 319,279 299,216 1,214,660 
WEEKLIES (November) 
Saturday Evening Post.......... 75,4383 *110,884 *121,758 102,850 410,925 
Literary SE, Re Seb cena nous see 52,183 *68,821 *67,558 59,228 247,740 
DTM: sicsbednecs dies tnaws 4a 34,073 *49,883 *70,314 54,644 208,914 
20m Ona Conmmniry.. .. 6. ...6005 32,846 *56,820 *68,642 49,064 207,372 
PME) nites Gib sane Wie eee oe 26,06 *37,828 *42,604 88,3828 144,828 
DE! nies bs kiheewesseeaeen see 19,424 27, 265 29,858 *32,747 109,294 
Christian Herald .........s0.s. 18,144 22,008 27,595 27,659 95,406 
DEE dives cnesevhwanedeyase 18, 370 16,762 17,726 #99 479 82,337 
276,491 ~ 390,271 446,055 393,999 1,506,816 
Grand: totals: s<<scsksisene 1,186,169 1,416,280 1,484,479 1,448,831 5,535,759 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


N Printers’ Ink henceforth Vogue will 

briefly describe its experiences in adver- 

tising various classes of merchandise. In 

Cady many classes, Vogue is the pioneer among all 
y women’s magazines. In others it supplements 
the work of other magazines. For instance: 


i. 
Automobiles 


Six years ago no automobile manufacturer dreamed of using Vogue 
or any other woman’s magazine. “Put our car in a woman’s pa- 
per? Ridiculous!” was the brief remark made to us by every 
advertising manager. 


Finally, on November 5, 1908, the Baker Motor Vehicle Co. took 


what seemed like a very, very long chance. 





But next year came Rauch & Lang; and in 1910 the Pierce-Arrow, 
the Columbus Electric, the Anderson Electric and the Locomobile. 
Their example has been followed by so many others that Vogue 
now stands fifth on the list of all magazines that carry auto- 
mobile advertising. It is not only far ahead of all women’s 
magazines, but of all standard monthly magazines. 


Automobile Advertisers in Vogue, 1914 


Baker Electric Oakland 
Chalmers Ohio Electric 
Detroit Electric Packard 
Electric Storage Battery Peerless 
Electric Vehicle Ass’n Pierce-Arrow 
Fiat Rauch & Lang 
Hudson Rolls-Royce 
Jeffrey Stevens-Duryea 
Locomobile White 

Moon Willys- Overland 
National Winton 


Vogue sells automobiles because it reaches the wealthiest women 
in America. These women can make or break the sales, not of 
motors alone, but of ali high-quality merchandise. 


pat ba» Manager 
443 Fourth Av enue, New York 


Note on the opposite page Vogue’s total of 89,689 lines in December. 
Out of this total, 5,156 lines are from automobile manufacturers—a 
surprising showing for a magazine that only a few years ago was un- 
heard of as a medium for this class of advertising. 
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The Little 


OMETHING over a year ago, 

at an advertising-club dinner, 
the Schoolmaster happened to be 
seated beside Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, who said that he was 
working on a novel which would 
feature some phases of the fraud- 
ulent-advertising problem. The 
book has just been published by 
the Houghton Mifflin Company, 
under the title of “The Clarion,” 
and the Schoolmaster sat up a 
couple of nights later than was 
good for him in order to read it. 
It is the story of the son of a 
rich patent-medicine manufac- 
turer who buys a decrepit news- 
paper in his home city and starts 
out to put his ideals into practical 
form. How those ideals come in- 
to conflict with one thing after 
another, finally culminating in the 
throwing out of his own father’s 
advertising—and worse than that 
—-is the story. Literary criticism 
isn’t exactly in the Schoolmaster’s 
line, and he doesn’t intend to spoil 
a good story for anybody by at- 
temoting to summarize it. 

* * * 


Given the conditions which 
Mr. Adams postulates, things 
would happen just about as he pic- 
tures them. The story moves log- 
ically enough, once you have 
granted the premises. But with 
all due respect, the Schoolmaster 
believes that Mr. Adams’ enthu- 
siasm has led him to paint the 
conditions a good deal blacker 
than they actually were in any 
city of 200,000 in the year of 
grace, 1913. There is too much 
emphasis upon the subtle, perni- 
cious, underground influences, and 
almost no mention at all of the 
far greater influences for good 
which were quite prominently in 
evidence during the period cov- 
ered by the story. The danger is 
that readers will assume that most 
newspapers are governed by the 
elements which fought “The 
Clarion” so bitterly, and are sup- 
ported by advertising which is no 
better than it should be. As an 
argument against fraudulent ad- 
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Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


vertising—particularly medical ad- 
vertising—the book has a vigorous 
and effective punch. But, from 
the standpoint of a man who has 
at heart the welfare of the ad- 
vertising industry, it does not say 
enough about the advertising 
which is not fraudulent. 

That, of course, is no criticism 
of the story itself, and as a story 
it is quite capable of standing on 
its own merits. But the School- 
master happens to know that Mr. 
Adams had a serious purpose in 
mind, and it seems only fair to 
point out that there is something 
that may be said on the other 
side. 

* * * 

At a recent advertiser's conven- 
tion a member told of an experi- 
ence with the Government regard- 
ing the registration of a label. So 
many objections were made to the 
original wording that, as finally 
amended, the claim regarding the 
bug powder for which the label 
was wanted was that it was “good 
for some bugs on some vines of 
some melons,” 

* * * 

If there is anything more ex- 
plicit than the Remington Type- 
writer Company’s return card on 
the envelopes in which printed 
matter is sent out, the School- 
master has not seen it. Here is 
the notice: 

If not delivered in nve days, Post- 
master will please send CARD NOTICE, 
FORM 3540, to eg Typewriter 
Company, 327 Broadway, New York, in 
accordance with SECTION 637, PAR- 
AGRAPH 5a, POSTAL LAWS AND 
REGULATIONS, 1913. 

As long as few advertisers take 
the trouble to put it to postmasters 
so definitely, the Remington folks 
and those who follow their prac- 
tice ought to get attention. 

a 


The Equitable Building adver- 
tising has been a fine example of 
good advertising in several ways. 
First of all, it has shown how 
strongly a series of four-inch 
double-column newspaper adver- 
tisements can impress the public 
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when they are written well and 
put into good position. Secondly, 
the series has been a fine course 
of instruction in the art of adver- 
tisement-headline writing. Take 
this advertisement: “America’s 
Greatest Business Address—the 
Equitable.” Any man thinking of 
moving to New York or of chang- 
ing his office in New York wants 
a business address that will be an 
asset—one easily found, easily re- 
membered and remembered with 
credit to him. The Equitable ad- 
vertisements have certainly “put it 
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over” on the Schoolmaster, and if 
he were looking for a new office, 
the Equitable Building would not 
be missed. 
* *” + 

Take a look at the recent Jones 
Little Pig Sausage advertisements. 
The entire lower half of the half- 
page copy is taken up with a list, 
in very small type, of the agencies 
handling the Jones products. One 
section of the country is taken up 
at a time, so that when several 
advertisements have appeared all 
the addresses have been listed. 




















Bulletin 133 —Just Out 


Contains lists of leading newspapers that are 
producing best results on Classified Advertising 


Also defines “Classified” and gives details and 


full particulars regarding the prep- 


Arkenberg Special Agency 
Publishers’ Representatives 
Nasby Building . ‘Toledo, Chio 


Agency Connections in all Principal Cities 





aration and placing of ads, to- 
gether with instructions as to best 
issues, proper classification, etc. 


No man interested in mail-order 
or general advertising should be 
without a copy. Sent free on 
request. 


Advertising Agencies should 
ask for our co-operation plan 
and commission proposition. 

















1847 ROGERS BROS. eae 


| “Silver Plate that Wears” 


| Spoons, Forks, Knives, ete., of the highest 
| @rade carry the above trade mark. 


VINTAGE 
PATTERN 


Guaranteed by 
the largest makers 


iurennanioaat Sicver Co., 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co, 


MEW YORK 


- cweace 
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The Only Investment 


that NEVER reduces interest rates 
or DEFAULTS on dividends. 
LIFE ANNUITIES—Contracts 
issued ALL ages pay from 6% age 
42 to 13% age 70. No medical 
examination. 

LIFE INSURANCE. In 1914 I 
reduced annual premiums for two 
clients on policies taken 1913, for one 
21%, for another 40%, giving 
superior contracts in each case. 

J. A. STEELE, 170 Broadway, NEW YORK 








SALES MANAGER WANTED 


An old established and successful St. 
Louis manufacturing concern is in 
the field for a capable merchandising 
man of executive ability and selling 
experience, to become sales manager. 
To such a man, with the capital to 
become permanently identified with 
the company, this is an opening of 
po worth and great opportunity 
or growth. All inquiries must be in 
writing and will be treated with 
strict confidence. 


Gardner Advertising Co., - St. Louis 














“PRINTERS’ INK is highly 


constructive and gives me 
ideas and food for thought.” 
MR. THEO. KIRBY, 


Richard Hudnut Sales Mgr. 
(Perfumes) 


No Agricultural List ts Complete Without 


UP-TO-DATE 
FARMING 


“The Farm Paper With a Mission”’ 
200,000 copies twice a month 
—Pays Farmers Who Read It— 

So, Pays Advertisers Who Use It 
Samples, Rates, Particulars Cheerfully Given 
UP-TO-DATE FARMING 

Indianapolis, Indiana 
New York 





Chicago 





Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINOOLN, NEB. 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10the cost. Great —— bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. 


Actual average circulation 131,428 


ate, 35 cents. 
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And if you will watch readers, 
you will see that despite the small 
type in which the addresses are 
set, they go over the lists of cities 
to find if their own towns or their 
own grocers are included. Per- 
haps this is just natural curiosity, 
but the psychology of it does not 
interest the advertiser, so long as 
his dealers get the publicity and 
the public learns where the “Lit- 
tle Pig Sausages” can be had. 
Where it is at all practicable, this 
strikes the Schoolmaster as an 
extremely sensible form of na- 
tional advertising. A great deal 
of human inertia is sidestepped if 
you can tell the reader where to 
get your goods without requiring 
him or her to write you a letter 
to find out. 
x * * 

No, no, we of the present dec- 
ade were not the first to talk 
about “truth in advertising.” In 
Lyman Abbott’s reminiscences, he 
tells how he preached a sermon in 
Terre Haute in 1863 on the evils 
of exaggeration in advertising. 
Without realizing it, he scored “a 
member in good standing” of his 
own congregation who had been 
advertising that he carried the 
largest stock of goods in the 
United States. That the shots 
went home was shown by adver- 
tisements on following days. Tuell 
& Ripley came out with an adver- 
tisement headed “Another Lie” 
followed by the claim that they 
carried the largest stock of goods 
in the United States. They were 
frank about it anyhow. And Mr. 
Abbott did not back water when 


| he found that he had speared one 


| of his own flock. 
| * * 


| 
| 








* 

“The Edge that Stays Sharp.” 
This is the way that a recent 
Keen Kutter advertisement opens, 
and right by the headline is an 
illustration of one hand _hold- 


| ing a knife while the fingers of 


the other are testing the keen 
blade. The page shows full illus- 
trations of five knives and razors. 
It is hard to beat such an adver- 
tisement. It would be hard, also, 
to beat that very attractive small 
case of pocketknives that the Keen 
Kutter people place in drug stores, 
knives running from fifty cents 























to a dollar. The hardware stores 
may not particularly like it, but 
the Schoolmaster ventures that the 
Simmons people sell a great many 
additional thousands of knives by 
putting their goods right before 
the crowds that go into the drug 
stores. 
* * 

Some odd names are selected 
by advertisers. ‘Polar Bear” is 
the name of a plug tobacco. The 
signs read “Chew Polar Bear.” 
Why “Polar Bear’? The two 
words give suggestions of some- 
thing cold, white and ferocious. 
None of these seem to come close 
to the desirable qualities of plug 
tobacco. How would this do for 
rhythm: “Chew Polar Bear or it 
will chew you.” Self-defense is 
always justifiable. 

And the name of a new sub- 
stitute for coffee is Kaffee Hag. 
The Schoolmaster has never heard 
of but one kind of hag and he 
wouldn’t want to be anything like 
that. Maybe there is an angle 
from which these names seem suit- 
able, but the Schoolmaster can’t 
get at it. No polar bears or hags 
for his! 

a * 

“How I Helped My Husband to 
Make More Money” is an editor’s 
choice of a headline for a series 
of articles he is to run. Great 
lesson in headlines of this kind 
for the advertising man. Lest you 
forget, the Schoolmaster says it 
yet, that as time goes on more 
and more attention will be paid 
to headlines—the “sign-posts” of 
advertisements. They catch the 
roving eye or not, according as 
they are strong in attention-com- 
manding value, or weak. 


A War-Time Argument for 
G. V. Trucks 


The General Vehicle Company, Ltd., 


of London, England, has found some- 
thing in the martial state of affairs in 


England to turn to good account and | 


has been advertising ‘“‘“Why Not Replace | 


Your Commandeered Horses and Vans 
with G. V. Electric Vans?” Electric 
vehicles have not been appropriated by 
the British War Office for use on the 
Continent, although countless horses 
and wagons and gasoline trucks have 
heen taken. The General Vehicle sug- 
gestion is said to have struck a respon- 
sive chord in the Engiish business man’s 
make-up. 
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Can You 
Convince Me 


that the position with 
your firm is the one [ 
must accept. 

Although I am seeking 
the position, it is not to 
be the usual one-sided 
transaction in which I 
set forth my qualifica- 
tions and endeavorto sell 
you my services. We 
must sell each other. 

I am qualified to fill a 
responsible position in 
the advertising depart- 
ment of a manufacturer 
or publisher. 


I have planned and can 
plan advertising and sell- 
ing campaigns, work out 
the details, write copy for 
advertisements, folders, 
booklets, catalogs, buy 
the artwork, engravings, 
printing, and lithog- 
raphy. I have also and 
can sell goods on the 
road and by correspond- 
ence. 

My record is clean and has 
furnished not only excellent 
training but also a broad view. 
I can furnish the best of ref- 
erences and my character will 
bear the closest scrutiny. 

My motto is “Deeds, not 
words” and my watchword 
“Reliability.” I never have 
dodged a task no matter how 
disagreeable. I want the rep- 
utation of “Dependable.” 

In answering please give 
full particulars of position, 
including prospects for ad- 
vancement and salary. H.L. 
Marshall, 510 Bird Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ INK” cost twenty-five cents an 
agate line for each insertion. Six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. Cash must 
accompany order. Forms close 10 a.m. Monday preceding date of issue. 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 


“ALBERT FRANK & COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 
26 Beaver Street, New York 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 


$375 UNIVERSAL (Multigraph Co.'s) 
FOLDING MACHINE $190, delivered. 
Model 17, (latest). Ail Attachments. Pertect. 
Guaranteed. Makes 87 styles of folds 
RUSSELL BAUM, Philadelphia Bourse, 
Philadelphia, 





One of the most complete printing 
plants west of Chicago with a good line or 
i and organization, including a complete 





paciric COAST FARMERS of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and California can best be reached thru 
the old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC FARMER, of 
Portland, Oregon—Weekly, 45 years. 


engraving and color plant. An excellent reputa- 
tion earned by twenty years’ experience. Price 
very attractive. For further information address 
C. N. KINNEY, Denver, Colorado, 








ADVERTISING SERVICE 





ORCEFUL COPY—the kind that grips the 

attention and produces results—is what you 
get when we prepare your advertising matter— 
tollow-up letters, booklets, advertisements, etc. 
At it 15 years. Write for proof. AD. WIDDER 
CO., 151 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





T THE SMALL ADVERTISER: Has 
your appropriation been refused by large 
agencies because, they said, it was too small? 
I am affiliated with one of the largest agencies 
in America, that has a record of having built up 
many businesses. ‘Ihis agency will handle any 
account I bring it, no matter how small, because 
I write the advertisements. The agency binds 
itself to devote the same unsurpassed care and 
wide knowledge of merchandising to these little 
accounts as to its big ones. It also sees that 
my advertisments are so written as to insure the 
best results. The total cost to you is the card 
rates of publishers. Address, H. P. THURLOW, 
63 Park Row, New York City. 








ARTISTS 


To brighten text of your adver- ©f 
tising and House Organs. n 
25 cents (credited on first order) 
for our latest catalogue showing 
750 designs and trade ticklers, 
SWill Bradley’s Art Service 
131 East 23rd St. New York 
















BILLPOSTING 


¢a Sheet Posts R.I. 


LISTED, PROTECTED AND GUARANTEED SHOWING 
ADDRESS, LAPHAM BUILDING, PROVIDENCE, Rf 


Standish-Barnes Co. 















FOR SALE 


LECTRO CABINETS — solid handsome 

3-ply veneer bottoms, for filing cuts. 20 
drawers, 6,000 sq, in. space, 43in. high, $14.40. 
Write for circulars. WANNER MACHINERY 
CO., 703 Dearborn St., Chicago. 











HELP WANTED 


XPERIENCED and Successful Circulation 
Builder, capable of originating and conduct- 
ing effective campaign by mail. Must be original 
and forceful writer, able to appeal to intellectual 
readers and handle large circulation correspond- 
ence for four class journals of high standing. A 
good and permanent position for the right man. 
Give age, experience, references and salary ex- 
pected. Address, ERA, Box 475, Printers’ Ink 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 


PROGRESSIVE, well organized agency has 

an opening for an energetic man who con- 
trols several accounts, and can get out in the 
field and get new business. A good opportunity 
for the man who qualifies, Address, stating age 
and experience, also some of your past successes. 
Address, Box 460, care of Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED ~— Assistant business manager 
by well-established investment publication, 
New York. Requirements: experience in 
soliciting advertising; knowledge of invest- 
ments and Wall St. conditions; experience 
as office manager. Stenography desirable. 
Position offers opportunity for growth. 
State full experience and salary. Address, 
Box 469, care of Printers’ Ink. 

















An Advertising Manager 


is wanted by one of the fastest growing 
publications in the monthly field. Must 
have tact, ginger, backbone and un- 
limited energy. A chance to get in on 
something big. Want a high-class plug- 
ger who can get clean business and who 
can get up good promotion ideas and 
copy. This is not a mere “job.” Write 
stating age, experience and lowest 
salary to start. Absolutely confidential. 


Address Box 461, care of Printers’ Ink 
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DIRECT ADVERTISING 


Wanted: active, young man with some 
Direct Advertising knowledge; prefer a 
man who can make rough lay outs and 
run typewriter; also to solicit. Address, 
Box 468, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Can You Fill 


This Position 


Copy AND LAYOUT MAN of proven 
ability wanted on Canada’s Great Home 
Magazine to work up campaigns and ideas for 
patrons. Submit specimens complete, and in 
jummy form, of large and small work, also color 
pages. Salary moderate for three months till 
proven,—big opportunity for the right man. State 
particulars in hetail as full as you think we may 
desire. Address, 

CONTINENTAL ——— Limited 


Toronto, Canada 








Agency Representative Wanted 


By well known, thoroughly organized 
New York advertising agency. 
The right man will have enough natural 
ability, backed by a clean-cut record in 
merchandising, advertising and selling, 
to warrant a desire to enter business 
for himself. We have room for an- 
other stable, thorough, conscientious 
man who will support our policy of 
broadest service to our clients. 
No financial investment required or 
expected. 
If he can bring clean business without 
disturbing present satisfactory relations, 
it will be welcome and well cared for. 
Write us fully about yourself and ex- 
perience. Your letter will be held in 
Strict confidence. ‘‘Exceptional,” 

Box 463, care Printers’ INK. 
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L'VE YOUNG New York man, experienced 
salesman, advertising solicitor (classified ), 
store manager, office —- seeks position as 


solicitor for progressive Eastern newspaper. 
1, C. S. adwriting training will enable me to act 
as combination service man and solicitor. 29 and 
married. Address, Box 473, care of Printers’ Ink 


ADVERTISING MAN | 


Desires to become associated with a manufac- 
turer where wide experience and keen business 
training are needed. 

He knows how to prepare successful publicity 
campaigns—buy trade paper space judiciously— 
make up attention-compelling window displays 
—write interesting booklets—select useful ad- 
vertising novelties—prepare direct mail advertis- 
ing matter—plan special dealers’ co-operative 
promotion service—organize efficient advertising 
and sales-promotion departments, 

He is thirty-six years young, and can put snap 
and punch into your advertising and selling de 
partments. Why not arrange for an interview? 
Address, Box 462, care of Printers’ Ink. 








N ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE — Now 

Advertising Manager for a manufacturer in 
the office equipment field—desires new connec- 
tion. Age 27. . High character and initiative. 
Agency trained. Plans campaigns, writes ads 
and booklets, edits house organ, handles print- 
ing and engraving, assists sales manager. Ad- 
dress, Box YY-748, care of Printers’ Ink. 





D-WRITER-CORRESPONDENT wants 

position as assistant to ad-manager. Well 
educated. Experienced store manager and 
familiar with bookkeeping. I.C. S. training in 
advertising. Willing to work hard. Age 26. Now 
employed, Reason for change, cannot see any 
future in present position, Address, Box 478, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 


° ee 
Experienced Advertising Man 
Chicago; available January; go anywhere for 
right opportunity; wants permanent connection, 
where ability fits employer’s need; experience 
with big, successful people; manufacturing, job- 
bing, advertising agency, mail order, catalogue, 
specials, novelty, advertising and literature. En- 
graving, paper, printing and print shop. Selling 
and correspondence. Good references, Address, 

Box 477, care of Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST—Open to engagement. 


Experienced all around. Advertising a specialty. 
Address, Box 470, care of Printers’ Ink. 








EXPERIENCED and CAPABLE producer of 
display copy, booklets, house organs and 
letters—manage department if desired—salary 
moderate. No objection to small towns. Ad- 
dress, Box 465, care of Printers’ Ink. 





POSTER STAMPS 





FUNDREDS of beautiful, original styles and 
designs Advertising and Pictosial stamps 
suitable for Manufacturers, Exporters, Jobbers, 
Retailers, ‘l!'ransportation Lines, etc. Standara- 
ized processes of manufacture give attractive 
Stamps at low prices. Assortment of samples 
if requested on letter head. THE DANDO 
COMPANY, 26-32 S. 3rd St. Philadelphia. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





DVERTISING SOLICITOR -MANAGER, 
well and favorably acquainted in New York 
city and over Eastern territory, including New 
England, open for engagement ; highest refer- 
ences, Address, Box 466, care of Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING and SALES MANAGER— 

12 years’ experience in handling National 
account. Edits house organ. Knowledge of art, 
printing, engraving, etc. Good system for detail 
and foliow-up work. Can produce results. Ad- 
dress, Box 474, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ALL I ASK—AN OPPORTUNITY 


to prove my ability as advertising assistant— 
correspondent—secretary. Do I get it? Am now 
employed, but ‘‘markin 

472, care of Printers’ Ink. 


time.’’ Address, Box 








XCELLENT WEEKLY class paper can be 

bought on account of owner’s ill health. 
Good circulation. Nearly $9,000 net profits. 
Price $40,000. Termsto right buyer. Address, 
Box ZZ.764, care of Printers’ Ink, New York. 








STANDARD BOOKLETS 





IGHLY SPECIALIZED ability to write and 

design, and facility to print small and large 
editions ot booklets, standardized 344x6, in 8, 16 
and 32 pages, with covers, Ten standard styles. 
Our original methods cut cost and save you 
money; our “copy”’ sells your goods. We will 
design and print 1,000 for $17.75; 5,000 for $42 75. 
ners if requested'on your letter head. ‘THE 
DANDU CO,, 28-32 So. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Roll of Honor 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Leager, uj. Average tor 1913, 
29,002 First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Best and 
cleanest aaverusing medium in Alabama 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazette. Average daily circulation 6 
months ending Sept. 30, 1914, 6170. 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, “ventn: Register, daily. Aver. tor 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c ; Sunday, 15,680, <c 
Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; sunday, 8,632 


ILLINOIS 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,691. 
Peoria, Hvensng Star. Circulation for i913, 
Daily, 21,668; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 
Tribune. Sworn average Nov., 
Best in Northern Indiana 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Hye. Average 1913, daily, 
9,818; sunday, 10,518. ‘‘All paid in aavance.”’ 

Des Moines, Aegister and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May '14, 69,234; Sunday, 48,695. 
lowa'’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet 

Waterloo, Evenine Courier, sOth year; Av. dy 
1913, 9,231 Daily aver »Apr. to Sept.1914, 14,262 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courser-Fourna. 
daily, 30,669. 
Louisville, 7he 7smes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 51,328 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem, net datly average for 1913, 


65.664 
MAINE 

Augusta, Kennedec Fourmal, daily average 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me 

Bangor, Commerciai. Average for 1913, daily 
10,810. 

Portland, Kvening Express. Net average for 
1913, daily 19,637. Sunday 7elegram, 13,002. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,7383. For Nov., 10914, 
78,620 daily; 62,276 Sunday. 

Vhe aDsoiutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars tothe first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 
Sworn net average circulation March, 
1914: Daily, 199,186; Sunday, 287,410. 
Advertising totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,136,622 lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 
The above totals include all kinds cf 











South Bend, 
1914, 13,632 


Average 1913, 
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advertising from that of the big depart- | 


ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 


313,397 Sunday 


Boston, Avening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount Ol week day ad 


Lynn, Aveninge /tem. Wativ sworn av. 1011, 
16.987; 1912, 18,388; 1013, 16,878. ‘lwo cents 
i.vnn’s family paper. Covers held thorougaly. 

Salem, Avening News. Actual daliy average 

for 1913, 19,498 
| Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
| 


| '1g,21,904. he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev gcirc. 


MINNESOTA 

Vhe absoiute accuracy ot Karm, 
Stock & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Pubiisning Company. Circuiation 
is practically connned to the tar- 
mers of Minnesota. the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern iowa. Use it to reacn 
this section most proftably 


UA 
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Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthiy. Actual average tor first 9 months, 
1914, 113,166. 


Minneapolis. Tribune, W. J. 
Murpny, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapoiis dailv, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1013, daily 7rioune, 106,753; Sun- 
Gay 7rtbune, 169,163. 
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MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer ana Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 125,602 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courter. Daily, Oct. Ist, 1913, 
to Mar. 31, 1914, 11,063 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo, Courzer, morn. Ave., 1913, Sunday, 
103,269; daiiy,61,756; Xxousrer, evening,47,656 


Buffalo, Evening News. 
1913, 93,379. 


Daily average, for 


Schenectady, Gasetie, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1013, 23,006. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e) av. June,’14 
5,106. Semi.Weekly Sentinel, av. June, 14, 7,416. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plasm Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1913: Daily, 118,497; Sun., 144,054. 
For Nov., 1914, 133,759 daily ; Sunday, 162,568. 


w 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1913, 18,575. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, 7imes,daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos. 
1914, 22,801; 23,722 av., Oct.,1914. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. KE. 
Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 





West Chester. 


: Local News, 
daily, W. H 


Hodgson. Aver. for 
1913, 16,186. In its 42nd year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity forits field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
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Wilkes-Barre. 71mes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
av. for 1913, 19,187. “* Charter Member A. B.C.”” 
York, Vistatch and Datly 
19.137. Covers its territory 


Average for 1913. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport, Daly News, (evening) 66th year. 
Covers heid. Circulation for 1913, 4,718. 
Pawtucket, Xvening /smes 
uion for 1913, 21,628—sworr. 
Providence, Daily Yournal. Sworn 
ave. net paid for 19013, 19,036 (OO). Si: 
day, 30,494(@@). The Evening Bulletin, 
47,602 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 
Westerly, Vastly Sun. S. E, Conn. and 5S. 
Rhode island Suntoevery 7 persons. Aver. 
cir., 1913, 6,630 


Average circula- 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, /he Bee (eve.) Average, Nov., 1914, 
6,316. 


WASHINGTON 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1913, daily 


and Sunday, 21,681. 
Tacoma, 
20,610 


News. Average for year 1913, 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, Oct., 


1914, daily 7,656. 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-News 
gives biggest circulation. 


A. B. C, audit 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, for Sept., 1014, 
19,489. Largest circuiation in Province 





Want-Ad Mediums 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


i ba Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 


paper. (sreatest circulation, 





Gold Mark Papers 


ILLINOI8 
Bakers’ Helter OO), Chicago. Only * Gold 
Mark" sournat ior vakers. Oldest, best known 


The Iniana Printer, Chicago (OO) 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266 











Actual 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Amertcan Wool ana Cotton Neporter 
Recognized organ o: the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (OO) 

Boston Avensnug / ranscriot (@@), established 
1830. ‘he oniy goid mark datiy in Boston 

Worcester L’Opinton Pudlione (OO). Only 
Frencn daily among 76,000 French population 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journas: (OO). Uniy Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. ‘he cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest 


NEW YORE 


Brookiyn Hagée (OO) 1s VHE aavertising 
medium of Brookiyn 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
autnority of the Dry Gooas ang Department 
Store trade 

Hardware Dealers’ Magasine(Q@@O). Specimen 
copy mailed ongequest. 253 Broadway, N.Y 

New York Heraia (QO). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraia nrst. 

Scientific American (OO) has the largest cir- 





CONNECTICUT 


EW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi 
um of State. Kate lc.a word. Av.’13,19,236. 


MAINE 


B (phe Evening Exoress and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers compbinec Ic. a word; 7 times, 4c. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore ews carries more advertising 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Adver.ising Medium of Baltimore 


MINNESOTA 


fe Minneapolis Tribune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the win Cities. 
Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge 
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NEW YORE 
HE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
ted advertising medium in New York State 
outsideof N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circuiation statement, and rate card. 





culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PITTSBURG 
©o DISPATCH ©» 


‘he newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. l.argest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (OO), only ago paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘* lhe RK. 1. Bib 


TENNESSEE 


‘The Memphis Commerctal- Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘lennessec to nave re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘he Commercial 
Appeal passes both quality and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 66,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000 

WISCONSIN 

The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
oniy Goid Mark daiiv in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves nrst consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Monthly Magazine of The Stage, Society, 
Sports, Fashions and the Fine Arts 
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T is much easier to do business with friends 
| than with strangers; possibly this is one 
of the reasons why it is so easy to sell to 

the people who read Vanity Fair. 


Vanity Fair is the most informal, the most 
personal, the most intimate of all magazines. 
Every line of text, and every illustration is 
aimed straight at those people who enjoy the 
clever and the unusual. 


As Joseph H. Choate remarks, Vanity Fair 
is “sound and lively.” From the advertising 
standpoint, Vanity Fair will start the new year 
alone in its class and fourth in the list of all 
magazines carrying general and class advertis- 
ing. (See page 92 of this PrinTERS’ INK.) 


Vanity Fair will put your message exclu- 
sively on the library table of nearly all those 


American families that pay income tax on 


$15,000 a year, and over. 


Fo anda. 


Advertising Manager 
449 Fourth Avenue New York 
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